RELATIONS. 


Ow1nc to the different merits of the different 
members of a family, and in some measure, also, 
to the various chances which are vouchsafed to 
them of bettering their circumstances, we generally 
see that though they all begin alike, some go up 
and some go down in life, so that in the long run 
he family, or at least its second generation, is 
scattered over nearly the whole surface of society— 
from its top to its bottom. The case may seem 
startling; but it is our belief that there is hardly 
any person, be his own situation ever so exalted, 
who has not relations, and near relations too, in 
the very lowest walks of life—not only in the con- 
dition of servants, perhaps, for that is decent, and, 
in its way, respectable, but in the most degraded 
state to which human nature can well be reduced. 

In the same way almost all of us have kinsfolk 
a little higher in the scale than ourselves, or whom 
we think so—it is all one. Now it is quite amaz- 
ing how accurate our genealogical knowledge be- 
comes respecting one of these individuals, com- 
pared with its equally surprising ignorance regard- 
ing those who have not been so fortunate. When 
acousin or half grand-uncle rises above our level, 
he rises into a blaze of light, which enables us to 
trace our connection with him as plainly as we run 
our eye along the string of a boy’s kite. But when 
a poor nephew or grand-nephew descends into 
poverty and contempt, he seems like a plummet 
submersed in the ocean, where, though we may 
occasionally feel him tugging at the bottom of the 
line, we are totally unable to trace the line itself. 
We are always most laudably ready to exchange 
the civilities of life and the affections of kindred 
with the cousin who has, in the first place, con- 
vinced us of his merit by thatching himself well 

over with bank notes. It is pleasant to go and 
dine at a kinsman's house. where we kuow our en- 
tertainment can be furnished without any distress to 
our worthy host. But really it is a totally different 
case to intrude upon a scene where our poor friend is 
doing his best, with the tears in his eyes, to satisfy 
the cravings of his family with, perhaps, a very 
homely meal. Tlumanity, in that case, demands 
that we should rather stay away, for we know he 
does not like to be seen in his poor state. And then, 
too, how easily we can put up with the eccentrici- 
ties of a wealthy relation, even though they may 
sometimes gall our pride a little: how strangely 
liable, on the other hand, are we to fall out with the 
poor unfortunates below us! On the day after hay- 
ing been regaled to the uttermost excess by our 
wealthy friend, we will quarrel with the poor one 
for having drunk a single glass of some plebeian 
fluid, With the former, nothing—with the latter, 
everything is a fault. The imperfections of the 
poor are yawning and palpable as their own rags: 
ose of the rich are as smooth as broad cloth can 
make them. The truth is, our senses can tolerate 
amost any odious or improper thing that is found 
in a scene above our usual grade inthe world. We 
never know enough of it to be able to measure its 
ral odiousness, or it is disguised by the cordial ap- 
pliances which we always have ready for the sores 
of toe great, But the vices, nay, the smallest 
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foibles of the lowly, come before our senses so bare, 
so beggarly, so unannealed, and, moreover, they 
are so immediately followed by that additional 
wretchedness which wealthy error escapes, that we 
have no excuse for them. Hence we generally 
find, that we have shaken off the most of our poor 
relations on account of some trivial cause of offence, 
which we find it necessary, however, to be always 
nursing in our minds, in order to sustain us in 
the conviction that the breach of treaty—the casus 
Soderis—was sufficient. 

There is one very obvious mark in the individual 
who despises poor relations—a perpetual reference 
to rich ones. Some people are constantly bringing 
in allusions to “my cousin Mr. This,” and ‘ my 
uncle Mr. That,” and even to more remote rela- 
tions, such as ‘‘ my great-grandmother the Countess 
of Somewhere,” A few are so very silly as to tell 
in their newspaper announcement of their marriage, 
that their bride, besides being daughter to this or 
that plain esquire, is “ grand niece to General So- 
and-So,” or “cousin to Mr. Such-a-thing, Secretary 
of State.” These announcements are an imperti- 
nence fit for the interference of the legislature—or 
the police. If people have exalted relations, let 
them enjoy them as much as they can within them- 
selves, but do not let them be perpetually present- 
ing this odious little piece of vanity before others, 
who not only are not interested in it, but are perhaps 
reminded by it that they have no fine relations 
themselves. To be always thus singling out a rela- 
tion from all the rest, and holding him up in con- 
nection with ourselves, is a direct injury to him, in 
so far that we are thus trying to exalt ourselves at 
his expense; an indirect insult to our kindred in 
general whom we leave out of view; and a nuisance 
to all before whom we thus exhibit our own poverty 
of soul. It is a cultivation of the most odious 
character, and necessarily suggests to every thinking 
person, that, in exact proporticn to our homage to 
the great persons of our family, must be our haugh- 
tiness and severity to the humble. The people ad- 
dicted to this vice of conversation are evidently 
satisfied in their own minds that they are talking 
very fine, and exciting no feeling in their hearers 
but admiration and respect; but in reality they are 
always scouted and ridiculed, even to the degree 
of being honoured with a nickname, carved, per- 
haps, out of the favourite phrase. 

A really good and philosophical spirit will neither 
plume himself upon his more fortunate, nor des- 
pise his less fortunate relations. He will modestly 
rejoice on the success of the former, and take care, 
by avoiding the appearance of intrusiveness on the 
one hand, and a pettish and splenetic jealousy oa 
the other, to afford no reason for the fortunate indi- 
vidual to feel incommoded by the connection, and 
consequently endeavour to shake it off. To those 
who are less fortunate than himself, he will be as 
encouraging and kind as circumstances render 
pradent or decent, neither manifesting that vulgar 
pride which tries needlessly tomakea kind of virtue 
out ofa low origin, nor that still more vulgar and piti- 
able vanity, which denies all inferior kindred, and 
seeks, at the expense of true digmity, the eclat ofa few 
“great friends.” We allow there is a general dif- 
ficulty in the case, Friends in diflerent worldly 
circumstances are like positive and negative clouds 


in electricity; there is a constant tendency to equali- 
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zation, which is not relished by the parties whose 
purses are charged positively.* But numan nature 
should be always contending with its weaknesses, 
and though full confiding friendship is not perhaps 
to be expected, there may still be a sufficient inter- 
change of kindness to lighten, in no small degree, 
the general burden of life. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 
THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Tue earth—the surface of which is so beauti- 
fully diversified by water and dry land, mountains 
and valleys, extensive forests and tracts of open 
and bare country—is on all sides surrounded with 
air, without the presence of which, not even the 
humblest being in the scale of organization could 
support its own existence. The ancients were not 
unacquainted, at the earliest period, with the vast 
importance of this agent in the great economy of 
Nature; and, in their rude cosmogonies, or attempts 
to explain the history of the creation, they argued 
that it was one of the four elements whence all 
things originated. Nay, they even attached to ita 
species of idolatry ; for Anaximenes believed it to be 
the principal Deity, and St. Augustine esteemed it 
the second parent of all earthly objects. But the 
age of such idle reveries and blind adorations has 
now passed away; and happily the human mind 
has emancipated itself from the monkish supersti 
tions by which it was once encumbered; so that 
now the door of the Inquisition no longer threatens 
to close with all its horrors on the humble votary 
of science. The light that surrounds us—the air we 
breathe—the dust on which we tread—every object, 
animate or inanimate, that can be approached by 
the hand of man, has been carefully, and with im- 
punity, investigated; nor need any person in quest 
of knowledge, like Hassan in the wilderness, now 
sit down and lament the dreariness of the prospect 
around him. Here then in continuation of our 
popular notices on science, we proceed to the sub- 
ject of atmospheric air: and it will, assuredly, not 
be uninteresting to examine what is known con- 
cerning its height, density, humidity, electrical 
State, colour, composition, and its effects on the 
animate and inanimate creation. 

The air is generally described as a fluid, because 
all bodies move through it with facility; and, in a 
state of rest, it does not oppose the passage of the 
minutest winged insect, or the transmission of the 
most Gelicate odour. Its whole mass, surrounding 
the earth, may be regarded as a great aerial ocean, 
at the bottom of which, man, and a vast variety of 
animals, live; while winged tribes alone rise into 
its higher regions. How high it extends has not 
been yet satisfactorily determined; but, from the 
length of time during which the sun's rays continue 
to be reflected from its upper regions back to the 
earth, after its orb has sunk below the horizon, 
there is reason to infer that it extends, in a state of 
extreme tenuity, to a very considerable height— 
nay, ithas been conjectured, that, in this attenuated 
condition, it may pervade all space, accumulating 
round the sum, moon, and stars, and forming 
an atmosphere round each of them, of greater cr 
lesser density, according to their respective powers 
of attraction. This notion, however, has been ma- 
terially shaken by the observations of the late Dr. 
Wollaston, who, m conjunction with C aptain Kater, 
observed in the year 1822, that, in the motiea of 
the planet Venus towards the san, her progress and 
position did not seem affected by any solar atmos- 
phere. Also, it was observed, that the approach 
of the satellites to Jupiter did not seem afieeted 
by the existence of any atmosphere round that 
planet; which astronomical observation, if cerreet, 


* Thunder is produced Dy the passing of electric aid, fom 
a full to an empty cloud, m other words, from one charge 
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must subvert the idea of our atmosphere being in- 
finite in its extent, and surrounding the numerous 
other worlds of this magniticent universe. From 
calculations founded on the rarefaction of air, and 
the duration of twilight, it has been concluded, 
that the atmosphere of our earth extends to the 
ight of forty or forty-five miles; beyond which 
it is supposed not to extend, on account of the 
great tenuity of its particles, and the extreme cold 
there diminishing its elasticity, so as to prevent an, 
additional extension. But it must be conf ‘ 
that, on this subject, we have not yet come to any 
satisfactory conclusion; and thus too often it hap- 
that Science, in her proudest flights, is com- 
pelled to droop her pinions, and return dissatisfied 
to earth. 

Whatever be the height to which the atmosphere 
extends, it is evideut that the air in immediate 
contact with the surface of the earth must have to 
support the weight of the mass immediately above, 
whereby its particles must be forced nearer 3 
in the same way, that if a number of layers of wool 
were placed one above another, the undermost, 
from the pressure of those above, would have its 
fibres more closely approximated and massed toge- 
ther. The ancients—Aristotle, Socrates, and Plato 
—were aware that the air exerted a pressure on the 
earth; but it remained for Gallileo, who suffered 

tion under the unhallowed edicts of the 
nquisition, to shew philosophers that the pressure 
of the air is sufficient to support a column of mer- 
cury thirty inches high. we take a glass tube, 
closed at one end, and pour into it mercury to that 
height; and if we then close the open end with our 
finger, invert it into a basin of the same fluid, and 
withdraw the finger, we shall find that the mercury 
in the tube will remain at the height of thirty inches ; 
the reason of which is, that it cannot fall lower 
without raising the mercury in the basin, which, being 
pressed down by the weight of the atmosphere above, 
cannot give way. Toricellus, the pupil of Galileo, 
extended the experiment to other fluids, and discover- 
ed, that, in the same way, the pressure of the atmos- 
phere will support a column of thirty-four feet of 
water, that uid being three or four times lighter 
than mercury. Accordingly, the pressure of the 
atmosphere is the same as if the earth were covered 
with mercury to the depth of thirty inches, or with 
water to the depth of thirty-four feet. This being 
understood, we may add, that the air near the earth’s 
surface having to support this superincumbent 
weight, has a density indicated by about an ounce 
Troy to a cubit foot; but the higher we ascend, the 
more this pressure and density must be diminished. 
On these facts rests the principle on which the ba- 
rometer is constructed, which is nothing more than 
a tube containing mercury, which indicates, by its 
rise or fall, the greater or lesser weight of the air 
immediately above it. At the level of the sea, the 
column of air being longer, the mercury is forced 
high up the tube; but on the tops of high moun- 
tains, the column of air being shorter, the pressure 
is diminished, and the mercury then falls. When 
the barometer is carried from the level of the Thames 
to the top of St. Paul’s Church, in London, the 
mercury falls about an inch, indicating an ascent 
of about five hundred feet; when to the top of 
Mont Blanc, it sinks half of its entire height, 
marking an elevation of fifteen thousand feet; and 
in Du Luc’s balloon ascent, it fell to below twelve 
inches, indicating a height of twenty-one thousand 
feet above the surface of the earth. Hence the 
barometer is used as a convenient instrument for 
measuring the elevations of different places; but 
this is not all: every person must be familiar with 
it asa monitor of the weather. When the water 
which has been a in the air separates as 
rain, the weight of the air diminishes; and conse- 
uently, the mercury in the barometer sinks. On 
contrary, the more serene and settled is the 
weather, the highert he barometer ranges. A pproach- 
ing high winds, from disturbing the equilibrium of 
the atmos , are often indicated by a sudden 
sinking of the mercury in the barometer; hence 
is constructed the instrument known as the marine 
barometer, which differs from that used on shore 
only im having its tube contracted in one place, to 
prevent the rising and falling of the mercury with 
every motion of the ship, and which gives almost 
providential warning of approaching tempest. 
“The marine barometer,” says Mr. Arnott, “ has 
not yet been in general use for many years, and the 
author was one of a numerous crew who probably 
owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was in a southern latitude—the sun 
had just set with placid appearance, closing a 
beautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth of the 
evening watch was proceeding, when the captain’s 
order came to prepare with all haste for a storm. 
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The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not per- 
ceived a threatening in the sky, and were surprised 
at the extent ond Lewey of the preparations; but 
the required measures were not completed, when 
a more awful hurricane burst u m than the 
most experienced had ever braved. Nothing could 
withstand it; the sails, already furled and closely 
bound to the yards, were riven away in tatters; 
even the bare yards and masts were in great part 
disabled; and, at one time, the whole rigging 
nearly fallen by the board. Such, for a few mo- 
ments, was the mingled roar of the hurricane 
above, of the waves around, and of the incessant 
of thunder, that no human voice could be 
eard; and, amidst the general consternation, even 
the trumpet sounded in vain. In that awful night, 
but for the little tube of mercury which had given 
the warning, neither the strength of the noble ship, 


attem) to ascend a few steps, and I was con- 
vi that in a few minutes I should be completely 
overcome. I was induced to proceed by the exhor- 
tations of the guides. We had to climb about one 
hour to get to the suinmit; but this part of the 
undertaking required most extraordinary exertion, 
and severe labour it was. From the place where 
the rarity of the air was first felt, we had been able 
to proceed fifteen or twenty steps without balting to 
take breath; but now, after every third or fourth, 
the stoutest, strongest guide became exhausted ; and 
it was only by lying down or resting on the baton 
some seconds, and turning the face to the north 
wind, which blew strong and cold, that sufficient 
strength could be regained to take the next two or 
three paces.” He further adds, “ The earnest soli- 
citude which my guests shewed, much to their own 
discomfort and annoyance, to keep my spirits up, 
was in vain; I was exhausted ; be sensation of 


nor the skill and energies of the commander, could 
have saved one man to tell the tale. On the follow- 
ing morning, the wind was again at rest; but the 
ship lay on the yet heaving waves, an unsightly 
wreck.” 

The pressure of the atmosphere being so consi- 
derable, how happens it that such a weight can be 
supported by living animals, for it is calculated that 
on an average its pressure amounts to fourteen pounds 
and a half on every square inch of the earth’s sur- 
face, so that the human body must sustain a weight 
of from fifteen to twenty tons? This query, which 
has challenged the ingenuity of some of the most 
celebrated men who have distinguished themselves 
in the annals of science, has recently claimed the 
aiiention of the ingenious Dr. Dalton of Manchester, 
whose discoveries have already done so much to 
advance the progress of chemistry. He has explained 
what by experience is proved to be the actual weight 
of the human body; he has then, by adding together 
the calculated weight of its solid and fluid parts, 
and the air which enters into it, allowing a surplus 
for that which permeates the bones and muscles, &c. 
found that the weight of the living body, as proved 
experiment, is less than the calculated weight. 

hence this discrepancy? ‘ Upon the whole (says 
he) I am inclined to believe the true explanation of 
the difficulty will be found in this, that the substance 
of the body is pervious to air, and that a consider- 
able portion of it constantly exists in the body during 
life, subject to increase and diminution according 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, in the same 
manner as it exists in water; and further, that when 
life is extinct, this air in some degree escapes, and 
renders the parts specifically heavier than when the 
vital functions were in a state of activity.”* The 
human body, then, is to be regarded as bein 
throughout pervious to air, and as the elasticity cal 
pressure within corresponds with that without, no 
weight is imposed on any part of it until the ba- 
lance is destroyed ; it is therefore a fallacy to speak 
of the human body having to support any such 
weight. When we place our hand over the glass 
of an air-pump, and withdraw the air below, the 

ressure of the atmosphere on the outside of the 
and is scarcely felt, but the inside is swollen, ren- 
dered painful, and feels drawn into the receiver, 
When we ascend a mountain, and arrive at a region 
where the surrounding air is much rarified, the air 
within the substance of the body in like manner 
opposing an unequal pressure against that without, 
gives rise also to painful sensations, fulness and 
throbbing of the temples, and the most distressing 
lassitude. Dr. Clarke, in describing his ascent to 
the summit of Mont Blanc, observes, ** Every two 
or three minutes we all sunk down in the snow 
quite breathless, and scarcely able to utter a word. 
One of the guides had some bleeding from an acci- 
dental blow, not from simple rarefaction of the air. 
The blood appeared to me decidedly of a darker 
colour than natural; our lips were quite blue; our 
faces extremely contracted and pale, and the eyes 
very much sunk, with a deep dark zone beneath the 
lower eyelids; but no one had the least spontaneous 
“wean, from the gums or eyes. Every start 
we cast a longing, lingering look at the summit, and 
then holding our heads low, pressed onwards till 
the feeling of exhaustion became irresistible, and 
we sunk _ quite flat on tbe snow.” Another 
traveller, Mr. Auldjo, who ascended Mont Blanc in 
1827, thus describes the effect of the highly rarefied 
air when near the summit. “ It was with some 
difficulty that I could be persuaded to leave the 
rocks, for all my enthusiasm was at an end; the 
lassitude and exhaustion had completely subdued 
my _—_ I was anxious to get to the summit, 
but I felt as if I should never accomplish it, the 
weariness and weakness increasing the moment I 
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weakness in the legs had become excessive; I was 
nearly choking from the dryness of A throat and 
the difficulty of breathing, and my head was almost 
bursting with pain. My eyes were smarting from 
inflammation, the reflection from the snow nearly 
blinding me, at the same time burning and blistering 
my face. I had, during the morning, as a protec- 
tion, occasionally worn a leather mask, with green 
eye-glasses, but latterly I found it oppressive, and 
wore a veil instead; that also I was now obliged to 
discard. I besought the guides to leave me. I 
prayed Julian Devouassoud to go to the summit 
with them, and allow me to remain where I was, 
that by the time I returned I might be refreshed to 
commence the descent. I told them I had seen 
enough. I used every argument in my power to 
induce them to grant my request. Their only answer 
was, that they would carry me, exhausted as they 
were, to the summit, rather than that I should not 
get to it; that if they could not carry they would 
drag me. Being unable to resist I became passive, 
and two of the least exhausted forced me up some 
short distance, each taking an arm.” Having at 
length attained the object of his painful expedition, 
our traveller remarks, “ I had taken very little notice 
of the progress we were making, when I suddenly 
found myself on the summit or ee 


+ « . The object of my ambition and my 
toil was gained ; yet the rewards of my danger and 
fatigues could hardly produce enjoyment enough, to 
gratify me for a few moments. The mind was as 
exhausted as the body; and 1 turned with indiffer- 
ence from the view which I had endured so much 
to behold; and, throwing myself on the snow behind 
a small mound which formed the highest point, and 
sheltered me from the wind, in a few seconds I was 
soundly buried in sleep, surrounded by the guides, 
who were all seeking repose, which neither the 
burning rays of the sun, nor the piercing cold of the 
snow, could prevent or disturb.”” These distressing 
sensations at such elevations, arise not only from the 
increased rarity of the air demanding a more rapid 
respiration, in order that the necessary quantity of 
air should traverse the lungs, which is always ac- 
companied by an accelerated circulation ; but, as 
above explained, from the air within the body being 
denser and more elastic, and exerting a greater 
pressure, than is met by any counterpoise without. 
As in the case of the hand over the partly exhausted 
air-pump, the vessels are distended. Thence arises 
a sense of extreme uneasiness; and the more deli- 
cate bloodvessels in the eyes, mouth, and lungs, are 
occasionally ruptured. If the transition were more 
gradual, so as to allow time for the air within the 
body to acquire the same condition as the air with- 
out, such a loss of balance would not ensue, In- 
deed, there is reason to believe, that we might accus- 
tom ourselves to live under a much lighter pressure 
of atmosphere than we do, even under the weight of 
half an atmosphere. Mexico is 7775, and Quito 
9550 feet above the level of the sea; yet, in neither 
of these places do the inhabitants complain of the 
rarity of the atmosphere. In this country, winds, 
heat, the quantity of vapour suspended in the air, 
and other causes, many of them little known, cause 
sudden variations in its pressure; on which occa- 
sions, many of us experience a difficulty in moving, 
and feel indolent, and accuse the weather of being 
heavy,—whereas, in fact, it is lighter than it was 
before; and our uneasiness arises from the balance 
of the aerial pressure within not corresponding pre- 
cisely to that which is without the body. Another 
effect of the rarefaction of the air in these higher 
regions, may here be noticed, viz. its effect on the 
transmission of sounds. It is well known, that 
sound is transmitted by the undulation of the air; 
but the density of the air may be so diminished, as 
no longer to permit the transmission of sounds of 
ordinary intensity. ‘The most peculiar sensations, 
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gained this great height, the summit of Mont Blanc, 
arises from the awful stillness which reigns, almost 
unbroken even by the voices of those speaking to 
one another; for its feeble sound can hardly be 
heard.” On one occasion, the party, in ascending 
this mouatain, attempted to sing a Swiss chant ; but 
found they could not modulate their voices. 

of a pistol on the top of Mont Blanc, sounded 
no louder than that of an Indian cracker. Almost 
every person must have observed the variations 
which occur in the transmission of sounds through 
the air, even in its ordinary state. The sound of 
distant church bells, when the air is perfectly calm, 
will often appear at a singular distance from, and 
often at a singular proximity to the listener. The 
sportsman on the open heath, will often notice the 
unaccountable variety of sounds produced by the 
discharge of his gun; all which must depend on the 


‘giate of the surrounding air, on its density, the 


tity of r suspended in it, and the clouds 
it When the air is foggy, 
its undulations are interrupted, and the sound is 
dull and prolonged. When it is overarched with 
clouds, its undulations return back, producing a 
succession of echoes. And when, after night fall, 
the heat from the ground has been uniformly diffus- 
ed, and the air is of an equal density, every sound 
is transmitted with ry intensity, whether we 
listen to the rippling of a distant stream, or the 
buzzing of some minute and unseen insect. Hence, 
Shakespeare, who may be said to have been one of 
the familiars of Nature, makes his Romeo not inaptly 
observe,—* How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues 
by night;” and, independent of all other accom- 
panying associations, are few of us who have 
not been sensible of the more exquisite effects of 
music heard in the open air, amidst that peculiar 
stillness which characterizes this season of repose. 


[This article will be completed in the ensuing Number.] 
THE AMERICAN SAILOR’S STORY. 


“ Come, spin us a yarn, Jack, my boy,” said a curly- 
headed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, to old Jack 
Palmer, one evening, as we were running down the 
Spanish Main, before as sweet a breeze as ever filled a 
to’gallant-sail. Jack Palmer was an old sea-dog, and a 
clever fellow, at least in the Yankee sense of the word. 
He had seen all sorts of service, and knew all sorts of 
sto:ies, which were perhaps not the less amusing for their 
want of grammar, and their abundance of sea phrases. 
He was master’s mate of the gun-deck ; but when called 
upon for a story by Rosy Willy, (the name of the little 
reefer that had asked Jack for a yarn,) his business for 
the day was finished; the grog had been served; the 
bull stowed away in the spirit-room, and the key of the 
hatch returned to the master. It was a pleasant evening, 
too, and as it was only three bells of the second dog- 
watch, and of course too early to turn in, Jack sat down 
on the fo’castle chest, and signified his willingness to 
comply. He was immediately surrounded by a knot of 
midshipmen, eager to listen, and, after the usual preli- 
minary of a fresh quid, he began as follows :— 

Merriville Terry, or, as they used to call him for short- 
ness, Merry Terry—and a right good name it was, for he 
was as gay a lark as ever gave life and animation toa 
steerage mess-table—was one of the noblest middies that 
I ever knew. He was as full of rigs and jokes as a 
French man-of-war is of music, and they were quite as 
harmless, too ; for Merry never said any thing to hurt a 
shipmate’s feelings, and no one ever thought of getting 

athisfun. ‘There wasn’t a reefer in the whole fleet 

that didn’t love him like a brother ; nor a luff that when 
there was hard duty to do, didn’t favour him all he could ; 
for Merry had a delicate constitution, and couldn’t stand 
the rough and tumble of the sarvice as well as some. 
But he was no skulk, and blow high or blow low, Merry 
never shrank from his watch. When the relief was called 
at night, whether it was calm or storm, all sail or close- 
teefed top-sail and fore-sail, it made no difference, on 
deck he always was before the sound would be out of the 
bell. He didn’t tumble up the hatchway either, as some 
of you reefers do, with your hands in your beckets, and 
ad bow-ports half shut, or fumbling at your button- 
oles, like a green-horn at a gasket ; but up he sprung, 

wide awake, and rigged from clue to earing, as if all 
ressed to go ashore on liberty. As I said afore, every 

body from stem to starn, liked Merry Terry, or for the 
matter of that, from one end of the navy list to the other— 
allexcept one man. As for the sailors, it would have done 
ar heart good to see how they watched his eye when he 
had charge of the deck, as if they wanted to spell out his 
crders before he had time to speak "em. They would do 
more for a single look of Merry, than for all the curses 
and damns of the skipper, though backed by the boat- 
swain’s mate, with the cats in his hand. It wasn’t from 
any fear of him, you may be sure, for I don’t b’lieve 
Merry ever — a man’s grog, or as much as gave 
him a cross word, in his life ; but it was from pure love 
and respect. When he spoke, to be sure, there was 
something in his tone and manner that seemed to say he 
must be obeyed ; and when he looked at a man who had 
been cutting up rustics, though he didn’t frown, or swell, 
ar try to look big, as I have seeu some officers do, yet 


there was that in his eye that made the stoutest quail. It 
was just so the reefers at a somgey “thy two 
of them was sky-larking or quarrelling, or doing any- 
thing ungentlemanly, Merry would just look at them, 
and they would leave off at once, and droop their heads 
like a tape inacalm, 1 said every body loved him ; 
I remember once, when we were beating up the Straits 


The | with a Levanter dead a-head, and blowing so heavy it 


almost took the very buttons off our jackets, that Merry, 
some how or other, happened to fall overboard. He had 
been standing on the tatel, with his quadrant in his hand, 
trying to get a chance at a lunar, when all of a sudden 
the old hulk made a heavy lee-lurch, and away he went 
splash into the water. ‘Though there wasa sea ruaning, 
like so many mountains chasing each other, yet before you 
could say Jack Robinson, no less than four stout fellows 
were overboard after him. It liked 10 have gone hard with 
the whole five, for it was more than the stoutest swimmer 
could do to keep his head above board, and before we 
could clear away the starn boat, though we didn’t stop 
to cast off the gripes, but cut and slashed away, they was 
almost out of sight to leeward. Old Tom Bowman, the 
and Bill Williams, the captain of the 
‘o’castle, made out to reach Merry just as he was going 
down the last time ; and though it was as much as their 
own lives were worth, they held him up till the boat 
came to their assistance. I well remember the joy of 
all hands when the boat pulled up under the starn, near 
enough for ’cm to see that Merry was in it; and when 
they hooked on the tackles, I don’t b'lieve that ever a 
ship’s crew ran away with the falls with as much good 
will, as ours did that evening in running up the jolly- 
boat that had saved Merry Terry. 

It was a long cruise that we were together, and 
Merry got to be as much of a manin size and Se 
as any of us, before it was over, though he couldn’t have 
been more than eighteen then. On our arrival in New 
York, the most of the middies got their walking papers 
as soon as they could, and made sail, each for his own 
home, Merry’s connexions, who were of Irish descent, 
lived in Virginia, and it was that way he laid his course, 
you tay be sure. I remember very well the morning 
when I had the third cutter called away and manned for 
him ; and, as we wrung each other’s hand at the gang- 
way, neither of us had voice enough to say good-bye. 
My stomach felt all that day as empty as a midshipman’s 
locker, and the ship seemed as lonesome to me as the old 
brig Nancy did once, when all hands died off of the 

slew fever, and left me and the old tom cat the only 
iving souls aboard of her. 

For about two years after Merriville and me | 
lost the run of my old shipmate. He continued ashore, 
but I soon got tired of being cooped up in the narrow 
streets, with no chance of seeing more of the sky than 
chose to shine between the tops of the dingy houses 
Happening to hear that some of my acquaintances were 
going aboard a ship then fitting out at Boston, I applied 
or orders myself, and was soon once more where I had 
a little sea-room to ware and haul upon. That was a 
short cruise, and by the time twenty months were up, 
we were all home again, the crew discharged, and t 
with my hands in my beckets, ye street yarn, and 
having nothing in the world to do. 

The next ship I was ordered to was my own namesake, 
old Jack Adams ; she was lying in Hampton roads, ready 
for sea. The first man I met, as I went up the accom- 
modation ladder, was Merry Terry himself, who stood 
upon the gangway-sill to receive me. 1 knew him at a 
glance, though he was a good deal altered; and he knew 
me, too, as soon as his eye rested on my face. Merry 
was by this time about twenty years of age, or there- 
abouts, and a finer looking fellow never the quarter- 
deck. He had lately lost both his parents, and this had 
given a sort of sad expression to his countenance, that 
made him appear handsomer than ever. I soon found 
that he was the general favourite on board the ship, as 
indeed he always was, go where he would ; and it was 
expected that before we sailed he would get his parch- 
ment from Washington, and mount a swab. An clegani 
luff he would have made, too, for if ever man knew how 
to work a ship, it was Merry Terry. When he had the 
deck, the old craft herself seemed to know it ; and no 
matter what kind of weather we had, she was sure to 
behave as obedient as a side-boy. 1 have seen him put 
her in stays where there wasn't a breaker of water to 
spare, with rocks both a-head and a-starn, and the wind 
whizzing round and round, like a bee in a bucket of tar. 
But when it was “helm’s a-lee,” and Merry had the 
trumpet, there was no such thing as missing stays. 

I mind I told you a while ago, that every body liked 
Merry Terry, except one man—that man was the skipper. 
Somehow or other he hated him worse than the devil 
hates a marine. He used to ride him down like a main 
tack, would row him on all occasions, and put him on all 
kinds of disagreeable duty. 1t was even thought he had 
clapped a stopper on his promotion, The story among 
the reefers went, that Merry had come athwart captuin’s 
hawse in some love affair: but whether that was so or 
not, was mere dead-reckoning, for Merry was as close as 
an oyster, and never spoke a disrespectful word of his 
commander. In return for all the abuse he received, he 
would only curl his lip a little, and look at him dead in 
the eyes—but such a look as he would sometimes give 
him! I would rather, for my part, have been on short 
allowance of grog fora month. Well, things went on in 
this way for some weeks, till at last sailing orders were 

iven out, and, of course, there was no more going ashore 

lor the middies, The boats were run up and stowed, the 


pole to’gallant mast struck, and storm stumps sent up ia 
their place ; all hands were called to unmoor, we 
even hove short, so as to be ready to trip and be off, 
whenever word should come from the cabin to that effect. 
When all this was done, the — sent up an order to 
have his gig lowered away and manned, and directly 
after came on deck himself, in a full rig of citizen’s togs. 
Merry Terry stood in the gangway, leaning over the ham- 
mock cloth, when he heard the boatswain’s mate pipe 
away the gigs; and, as the familiar sound struck his ear, 
1 noticed that he started and turned pale. It was a glo- 
rious night—much such an evening as this, os 
about two or three bells in the first watch, I thi As 
the captai» massed over the gangway, he gave a peculia 
kin& vf iook at Merry—something like what a monkey 
would at a marine after stealing his pipe-clay—and then, 
turning round to the first luff, he said—** Remember, 
Mr. Orlop, that you are under sailing orders, and that 
no one must leave the ship on any pretence.” As he 
spoke this, he turned another malicious glance at Merry 
out of the corner of his eye, and, jumping into the stern 
sheets of the gig, the men to let fall and gwe 


way. 

As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks could 
be heard, Merry stood as still as a stock-fish, his eye 
following the wake of the boat till it was lost in the haze 
of distance. When he could neither hear nor see it any 
longer, he n to walk about as wild as the devil in a 
—< wind ; and the reefers, who would gladly have 

one anything they could to soothe him, saw clear enough 
that it wasn’t a matter for them to meddle with, In the 
midst of his agitation, a shore-boat came alongside, the 
waterman in which handed a note up to the middy that 
went to the gangway to receive it, and immediately 
shoved off again. The note, of course, was given to the 
officer of the deck, according to man- of-war fashion, and 
he being a stately, ere ger sort of fellow, took his own 
time to send one of the side-boys for a lantern. When 
the glim came up, he walked to the fife-rail, and looking 
at the superscription, discovered that the note was for 
Merry Terry. The latter, on learning this, eagerly ex- 
tended his hand for it, and, tearing it open, rapidly de- 
voured its contents; then, rushing to t gangway, he 
would have sprung into the shore-boat, which he hoped 
was still alongside ; but, during the officer of the deck’s 
delay, it had already got far teyond hailing distance. 
Three or four times Merry paced up and down the deck 
in violent agitation, his lip as white and quivering as a 
gib in the wind, and his eyes shining like the top-glim 
of a commodore’s ship, All at once he walked nght up 
to the first luff, who was standing abaft, leaning on the 
taffrel, and, in a voice that seemed to come from the cable 
tier, it was so hoarse and deep, he said, “ Mr. Orlop, 1 
must go ashore to-night.” ‘* You cannot, Mr. Terry, 
you heard the captain’s orders.” ‘‘ Damn the captain !”” 
(It was the first word I ever heard Merry swear, — 
he and I had been messmates going on five years.) ‘* Mr. 


a firm, yet mild tone, ‘If you use such language, Sir, 
you will force me to a disagreeable exercise of my duty.”” 
** I mean no disrespect to you, Mr. Orlop,”’ said Merry, 
partly recollecting himself; ** but I am half distracted. 

f you will lend me your ear, Sir, in a more private part 
of the ship, I will relate to you what may perhaps change 
your notions of duty.” 

Mr. Orlop was one of that class of officers who, to the 
knowledge and skill of an abie seaman, added the feelings 
and address of a perfect gentleman. He, as well as every 
body else on board, had seen, and felt indignant at the 
treatment Merry received at the captain’s hands ; and 
some of the whispers respecting the cause had also reach- 
ed him. Perceiving that poor Merry was now uncom- 
monly agitated, and fearing that he might commit some 
indiscretion which would oblige him to exert unpleasant 
authority, he readily complied with his request, and led 
the way to his own state room. 

The conf , what was its nature, was of short 
duration ; but while it lasted, many a curious glance was 
cast towards the state-room door, and— I’m most ashamed 
to own it—many a listening ear was inclined towards the 
bulk-head. There was little satisfaction got that way, 
howsomever, for nothing was heard but a low, humming 
sound, now and then broken by a muttered curse in Mr. 
Orlop’s voice ; and terminated at last by a sudden ex- 
clamation of that geutleman, loud enough for the whole 
steerage, and birth-deck into the bargain, to hear. 
Enough, Mr. Terry, enough!” cried he. ‘ You shall 
have it—if it costs me my commission, you shall have 
it! There is a point where obedience becomes a crime. 
When military discipline conflicts with the principles of 
honour, I will be the first to set an example of insubor- 
dination,” 

_ As he spoke thus, the door of the state-room was thrown 
ng | open, and the two officers issued suddenly to 
view. The cheek and lips of Merry were still pale and 

uivering, while the face of the other was flushed with a 

ee - They both ran rapidly up the companion. 
ladder, Mr. Orlop, at the same moment, calling out to 
me—‘‘ Mr. Palmer,” said he, “call the boatswain, and 
order him to get out the first cutter immediately. Do 
you attend yourself, sir, on the birth-deck, and start up 
all the men!” 

By this time, his foot was on the top-step of the ladder. 
As soon as his head was fairly above the combings of the 
hatch, he began again: “ Boatswain's mate!” Sir” 
sung out old Reuben James, in his peculiar drawl, 
“Call away the first cutters, and do you stand by and 


see to getting up the yard-tackles.—Captain of the fo’- 


Terry, you forget yourself!” answered the first luff, in — 
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castle, there!” ** Sir!” bawled the captain of both star- 
board and larboard watch, at once, startled at the loud 
earnestness of the first lieutenant’s voice. ‘‘ Lay aloft, 
and stand by to get your yard tackles on the fore yard! 
~—Quarter gunners, do you hear? do you dothe same on 
the main !—Foretop, there! out on the yard with you, 
and send down a whip for the yard-tackle block!” ‘ Ay, 
ay, sir!” promptly responded a voice from the foretop ; 
and with these col, similar orders and replies, intermixed 
with the shrill pipings of the boatswain and his mates, 
the spar-deck now resounded for several minutes. By 
«he end of that time the cutter was hoisted out, and 
brought to at the gangway. She was no sooner there 
than Merry Terry sprang down the side, and the crew 
after, who, though they wondered as much as all the 
rest of us, officers and men, how all this was going to 
end, yet seeing they would oblige their favourite by 
moving lively, shoved off, and had up their oars in the 
crossing of a royal. ‘ Mr. Terry,” cried the first lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ remember your word of honour ae ee will 
yeturn to-night, provided you find or make all safe !”’ 


«« Upon my honour,” answered Merry, laying his hand 
on his heart: then turning quickly to the men, “ give 
way !” and as long as we could hear him, he kept saying 
every now and then, ‘‘ give way, my hearties, give way 

ull with a will,” and such like. 

nd they did give way too, They were a set of as 
stout oarsmen as ever manned a frigate’s first cutter ; but 
they never showed themselves afore as they did that 
night. The boat fairly jumped out of the water every 
clip, and the foam that she dashed off from her bows 
formed a long white streak in her wake, as bright and 
dazzling as the trail of a Congreve rocket, You may 
think it wasn’t many minutes before they reached the 
shore, going at that rate as if the devil had sent ’em an 
end. Merry steered her right head on, and never cried 
** rowed of all,” till she struck the sandy beach with 
such force that she ran up high and ary. P gree the 
two bow oarsmen, who had got up to fend off, about half 
acable’s length from her. At the first grating of the 
keel upon the gravel, he leaped ashore, and, without 
stopping to say one word to the men, darted off like a 
wounded porpoise, running with all speed up the bank. 
For two or three minutes, the boat's crew looked at each 
other with their eyes stretched wide open, like the mouth 
of a dying fish, as much as to say, what the devil’s all 
this? At length they began to consult together in a low, 
grumbling tone, as they were afraid to hear themselves 
speak, and Bull Williams, who was coxswain of the 
cutter, was the first to offer a suggestion that met the 
approval of the rest. ‘‘ Only hark,” said he, ‘* how his 
feet go, clatter-clatter-clatter, as fast as the flopping of a 
jib-sheet in the wind. I’m fear'd, my hearties, that Mr. 
Terry's runnin’ ’mongst the breakers, and if you'll stay 
by the boat, I'll give chase—and, if so needs be, lend 
him a lift.” 

The proposal of the honest coxswain was relished by 
all, and he, accordingly, set off in the same direction 
that his young officer had taken. But Bill Williams, 
though he coult run about a ship’s rigging like a monkey 
in mischief, was no match for Merry in a land-chase. 
His sea legs wasn't used to such business, and he went 
pitching and heaving a-head like a Dutch lugger afore 
the wind, and veomed, at every step, to be watching for 
the weather roll. 

In the meantime, Merry linked it off like a Baltimore 
clipper going large. He had proceeded perhaps about a 
mile from the boat, along the road which he had struck 
into directly after leaving the beach, and instead of 
shortening sail, appeared to be crowding more and more 
canvass all the time, when, all of a sudden, he luffed up 
and hove to, on hearing the clatter of an approachin 
carriage. ‘Ihe noise of the wheels sounded nearer a’ 
nearer, as they came rattling along over the rough road, 
and it wasn’t long before the quick trampling of the horses’ 
feet, and the clicking of their shoes against the stones, 
indicated that they were near at hand. The place where 
Merry had paused was about midway of a steep hill, aod 
uf he had chosen a spot it couldn’t have been better suited 
to his purpose. ‘The road, which had been rough and un- 
even from the first, was at this point broken into deep 

llies by recent heavy rains, rendering, apart from the 

ifficulty of the ascent, extreme caution necessary in pass- 
ing with a vehicle. On one side, a steep wooded bank rose 
to a considerable height ; and on the other, the surface of 
the ground gradually descended to the water, which was 
not quite excluded from view by a few scattering trees that 
occupied the immediate space. Behind one of these 
trees, that grew close to the road-side, and thiew a deep 
shadow over it, Merry, gritting and grinding his teeth, 
crouched down, like a young shark — for his prey. 
The carriage had already gained the foot of the hill, and 
was slowly labouring up, when a deep gruff voice cried 
out to the driver from within, bidding him drive faster. 
At the sound of that voice, Merry’s eyes fairly flashed 
fire. The black, with instinctive obedience, cracked his 
whip, and was about to make a more effectual applica- 
tion of it, when a figure suddenly sprang from the road 
side, and, seizing reins, commanded him to halt! 
The command, however, was scarcely necessary. The 
jaded horses had reached a short level stage in the ascent, 
and not even the sound of the whip had elicited any in- 
dication that they intended shortly to leave it. Merry, 
with a sailor's qaick eye, perceiving this favourable cir- 
cumstance, in an instant was at the side of the carriage, 
within which, a vice of a very different tone from that 
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- Help! for Heaven’s sake, help! save me from a 
ruffian!’’ cried a female in imploring accents. The last 
words were scarcely articulate, and were uttered with a 
smothered sound, accompanied with a noise of struggling, 
as if the ruffian was endeavouring to hold the lady still, 

and to silence her cries by pressing his hand upon her 

mouth. 

The incentive of this well-known voice seemed hardly 

wanting to add more fury to the rage of Merriville. 

Choking with mingled emotions, he called to the ruffian 

to hold off his hand, and, with an effort of desperate 

strength, tearing open the door, the a of which 

he did not understand, he seized the inmate by the col« 
lar, and dragged him to the ground. 

Scoundrel !—ruffian he cried, ‘‘ I have in 
the toils, and dearly you shail rue this night's violence.” 
** Mr. Terry !—I command—you shall suffer for this 
—a court martial—” and various similar broken ejacula- 
tions were uttered by the wretch, who violently ee 
to get loose from the strong grasp in which he was held. 
Merriville, though not of a robust constitution, yet pos- 
much muscular strength. In the present contest, 
every fibre received tenfold vigour from the energy of the 
feelings that raged within him, and made him an over- 
match for the guilty being who writhed within his arms. 
The faces of both were inflamed and convulsed with 
mighty passions, though of a widely and obviously dif- 
ferent character; for the rage of the one, though fierce 
as ten furies, had yet something noble and commanding 
in it, while that of the other seemed kindled by a demon. 
The captain (for it’s useless to tell you that it was he) 
struggled hard, but was evidently becoming exhausted. 
In the excess of his emotion, he had bitten his lip nearly 
in twain ; and the blood which, in their tossing to and 
fro, had been smeared over the faces and clothes of both, 
gave additional wildness to their appearance. 

The female, who by this time had recovered from the 
swoon into which she fell when the voice of Merriville 
first reached her ear, now screamed as she saw the blood 
with which he was so profusely stained, and, imagining 
him to be mortally wounded, she sprang from the car- 
riage, and tottered towards him across the road. A 
sudden movement of the combatants, at the same moment, 
changed their position in such a way as to bring the back 
of Merriville towards the approaching figure, and, at this 
instant, his antagonist, having succeeded in releasing his 
arm from his grasp, hastily drew a pistol from his pocket, 
cocked, and fired it. The ball whizzed through the air, 
only slightly grazing the neck of the intended victim ; 
but a piercing shriek from the lips of the female, heard 
above the loud report, announced that it had done more 
fatal execution in another quarter. As if by mutual 
consent, both parties ceased from their struggle for a 
moment, and rushed towards her, She staggered two or 
three steps forward, mumbled a few scarcely audible 
words, among which the name of Merriville was the ily 
intelligible sound, and fell bleeding to the earth. In the 
meanwhile the horses, which had been scared by the 
near and loud report of the pistol, pranced suddenly 
round, and dashing down the hill, were soon lost to 
sight. Poor Merriville, with a groan of agony which he 
could not, which he did not seek to repress, bent over the 
form which lay stretched and pale before him, and rais- 
ing } partly from the ground, gazed for a stupid moment 
in utter unconsciousness of all things else, upon the fea- 
tures of her still lovely face. The ball had passed 
directly through the heart, from which life had already 
bubbled out in a crimson tide, though a few darker drops 
continued to ooze from the livid orifice of the wound. 
Merriville whispered her name, but she answered not, 
In vain he leaned his ear to her lips, or bent his eyes 
upon them, till the hot tearless balls seemed bursting 
from their sockets—no sound, no motion, made reply. 
He laid his hand upon her heart—but its pulse was stil. 
He looked into her eyes—but they returned not, as they 
were wont, an answering look ; their light had gone ou 
—the spirit had departed from its house of clay—she 
was dead, quite dead! As this fact impr itself 
upon his brain, a maddening consciousness of the cause 
seemed slowly to return ; his eyes rolled up till the balls 
were nearly hid, his face became of a livid darkness, and 
his teeth were clenched together, like those of one in 


round, and with his arms extended, and his fingers curved 
like the talons of an eagle, he sprang wildly towards his 
guilty commander. ‘The motion seemed to have been 
— for the wretch had prepared himself with a 
second pistol, which, as his antagonist approached, he 
deliberately aimed at him, and fired. Whether the ball 
took effect or not, it did not defeat poor Merry’s object. 
He darted like a hungry tiger on the wretch, and with 
both hands, seizing him round the throat, he dragged him 
down to the earth. In vain his victim struggled—the 
sinews of his antagonist seemed hardened into steel. He 
tried to shriek for aid, but the grasp around his neck 
choked his utterance, and his words died away in a rattling 
sound, like the gurgling in the throat of a drowning man. 
With a stren at seemed supernatural, Merriville 
raised him from the earth, and dragged him along the 
road. The struggling of the wretched man grew fainter 
and fainter, but still an occasional convulsive quivering 
of the limbs told that he yet lived. His face was almost 
black, his tongue lolled out of bis mouth like a dog’s, 
and his eyes, blood-shot and glassy, were protruded a 
full inch from their sockets. Blood had started from his 
n strils in his mortal agony, and a thick wreath of min- 
gled blood and foam stood upon his lips, which, wide 


which last issued thence, was earnestly beseeching suc- 


distended, seemed stretched in a horrid laugh. 


mortal agony. Suddenly starting up, he turned quickly = 


In silence, and with a strength that seemed more than 
human, Merriville continued to drag his victim along, till 
he reached the boat. He had been met by Williams not 
far from the scene of the first ot the contest, but he 
appeared not tosee him. Williams, on his part, was too 

much awed to speak. The firing of the pistols had pre- 

pared him for some fatal event ; for he had a dim and dark 
suspicion of the object of Merriville’s errand, inasmuch 
as - had been the bearer of several notes between him 

and his betrothed ; and had heard, also, that his cap- 

tain was a rejected suitor for the samehand. One glance 
at the group served to show him the dreadful nature of 
the burden Merriville dragged along with him ; he saw 

that his commander was already a corpse, and besides, 
he was too much intimidated by the unnatural lustre of 
Merriville’s eye, by his pallid and uneaithly hue, and by 
his still and terrible bearing, to interrupt the silence with 

aword, As they approached the boat, Williams waved 
his hand to the crew, who were anxiously waiting on the 
beach, and signified by an expressive nod, that they 
must not’s; Silently and sorrowfully they followed 
their young officer to the water’s edge, entered after him 

the boat, and commenced rowing back to the ship. Poor 

Terry, still holding the body by the throat, took his seat 

in the stern-sheets, and leaned his head down on the 

gunwale in such a way that his garments concealed his 

tace. ‘The face of the corpse, however, was exposed in 

the broad moonlight ; and as the head hung partly over 

the seat, with its features distorted and bloody, its hair 

matted with clots of blood and earth, and its glassy eye. 

balls apparently staring at the men, a superstitious shud- 

der crept over them, which with all their manhood they 

could scarcely repress. 

In this way, and in silence, they drew near the ship. 

The sentinel hailed them ; but no answer was returned. 
As they came to the gangway, the officer of the deck called 
Mr. Terry by name ; but still no reply. He saw by the 
terror painted on the countenances of the crew, that 
something dreadful had occurred, and descended quickly 
into the boat, where the whole terrible truth was soon as- 
certained. They were both dead! By the discharge of 
the second pistol, Merry had been mortally wounded, 
and his life had oozed away while his hands were still 
clasped with desperate energy around the throat of his 
victim. Even after death his fingers did not lose their 
tenacity. The officer tried to unlock the death-grasp, but 
without effect ; and the two bodies, locked in an em- 

brace, which, stronger than that of love, had outlasted 
life, were obliged to be hoisted up together.—From the 
New York Mirror, 


EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


To continue our former list of distinguished men who, 
by the efforts of their genius and perseverance, rose from the 
lowest stations in society: Dr. Isaac Maddox, Bishop of 
Worcester, and known for his writings in defence of the 
church, was the son of a pastry-cook. The late Dx 
Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and Lucasian professor 
of mathematics, at Cambrilge, was at first a weaver. Dr. 
White, professor of Arabic at Oxford, was also a weaver 
in his youth. Thedem, the chief surgeon of Frederick 
the Great, had in his youth been apprenticed to a tailon 
The celebrated John Hunter, the anatomist, was ori- 
ginally apprentice to a cabinet-maker. William Kent 
and Francis Towne, landscape painters of eminence, be- 
gan as apprentices to coach-painters. The famous Ho- 
garth raised himself from the condition of a working en- 
graver on silver. Edmund Stone, the eminent mathema- 
tician, was originally a boy who wrought in the garden of 
the Duke of Argyle, at Inverary, and who taught himsel? 
to read. Buchanan, the Scottish Historian, was born 
of poor parents, and being sent by an uncle to Paris for 
his education, he was there so neglected, that, in order to 
“ back to his own country, he inlisted as a private sol. 

ier in a corps leaving France for Scotland : Buchanan 
had to undergo many difficulties before his learning was 
appreciated. Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, 
commenced life as a soldier, Iost his left hand in battle, 
and was a captive in Algiers for five years, during which 
riod he wrote part of his celebrated work. Giordani, 
an Italian engineer and mathematician of the seventeenth 
century, was originally a eommon soldier on board of one 
of the Pope’s gallies. William Hutton, the eminent 
historian, of Birmingham, and the author of some mis- 
cellaneous pieces, was the son of a poor wool-comber, 
and suffered the severest pangs of poverty in his early 
—. Joly, the French dramatist, was the son of the 
eeper of a coffee-house. Erasmus endured great po- 
verty while a student. Blacklock, a Scottish poet, was 
blind from his infancy, and in early life was in a dis- 
tressing state of poverty; yet he rose to a respectable 
station in society, and acquired considerable learning in 
scientific and theological branches of education, Boydell, 
one of the most eminent printsellers in Europe, and at 
one time Lord Mayor of London, was originally a work- 
ing engraver. Breguet, a celebrated maker of chrono- 
meters, at Paris, and who has never been surpassed in 
this line of trade, was originally a poor Swiss boy, who 
went through some extraordinary difficulties at his out- 
set, but surmounted the whole by perseverance and 


talent. Britton, a singular proficient in chemistry and 
music, and a collector of books and curiosities, cried 
small coal for sale about the streets. Michael Bruce, a 
Scottish poet of great merit, was a village schoolmaster 


at Kinneswood, in Kinross-shire, and contended long 
with poverty and sickness Bunyan, the author of the 
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Pilgris:.’: Progress, was the son of atinker, and followed 
that profession himself for some time. Having been im- 
isoned for preaching, he supported himself and his 
amily by togging laces, and in his leisure hours in his 
dungeon, he composed the work which has immor- 
talized his name. The Scottish poet Burns, as is well- 
knowr, was born a peasant, and his early life was spent 
as a ploughman ; yet, what fame did he not acquire? 
Cecilius Statius, a celebrated dramatic writer in ancient 
Rome, was originally a slave, but was emancipated in 
consequence of his talents. Caslon, an eminent type- 
founder in London, was originally an engraver of orna- 
ments on gun-barrels, but being noticed by some printers 
for the elegance of his lettering, he was induced to be- 
come a cutter of types, in which he acquired a handsome 
fortune. Cavalier, the famous leader and protector of 
the Camisards, or protestants of Languedoc, when an 
— was made to exterminate them by Louis XIV., 
was the son of a peasant, and was bred a journeyman 
baker: he afterwards distinguished himself in the Eng- 
lish service, in which he died, 1740. Ephraim Chambers, 
the compiler of a well-known dictionary of arts and 
sciences, was the apprentice of a mathematical instru- 

ment maker, and it was while in this occupation he 
jecred his dictionary, some of the articles of which he 
wrote behind the counter. Captain Cooke, the eminent 
circumpavigator, was born of humble parents in Yozk- 
shire, and began his career as a cabin boy in the 
merchant service. Cullen, who rose to such eminence 
as a physician, was originally apprentice to a surgeon 
and apothecary in Glasgow, and supported himself in 
early life, by making several voyages, as surgeon, to the 
West Indies. Curran, the eminent Irish barrister, was 
born of humble parents, and had to struggle with want 
of practice, and consequent penury, before he became 
known, and rose to such splendid forensic fame. Sir 
William Davenant, an eminent dramatic writer, and 
rtisan of Charles I., was the son of an innkeeper at 
Bxford. Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
and other works, was the son of a London butcher, and 
had to struggle with many misfortunes. Demosthenes, 
one of the greatest orators of antiquity, was the son of 
a sword-blade manufacturer at Athens, and was left an 
orphan at seven years of age, and it was with incredible 
perseverance and labour that he brought himself into 
notice. James Dickson, the author of some eminent 
works on botany, and one of the founders of the Lin- 
nwan Society in London, was originally a working gar- 
dener, and rose by his own exertions. Dodsley, the 
publisher of the Annual Register, and the author of the 
Economy of Human Life, and other pieces, was originally 
a stocking-weaver, and afterwards a footman. Having, 
while in this situation, published a poem, entitled the 
Muse in Livery, he came into notice, was patronised by 
Pope, and enabled to commence as a bookseller in Lon- 
don, where he rose to fortune by his industry and merit. 
Falconer, the author of ‘‘ The Shipwreck,” was the son 
of a barber at Edinburgh, (by others he is said to have 
been a native of Fife,) and entered the merchant ser- 
vice when young: he underwent many difficulties, and 
was at last drowned in a voyage to India. James Fer- 
guson, the astronomer, and experimental philosopher, 
as already noticed in this publication, was the son of a 
poor labourer in Banffshire, served at first as a shepherd, 
and rose to eminence entirely by his force of genius and 
application. George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, was the son of a weaver, and he 
himself served an apprenticeship to a grazier, and was 
employed in keeping sheep ; the silence and solitude of 
which occupation produced a zealous religious feeling, 
which led to the propagation of his new scheme of hu- 
man society. Benjamin Franklin, who rose to eminence 
as a philosopher and statesman, was originally, as is well 
known, a journeyman printer, and it was only by unre- 
mitting industry, and the exercise of his genius, that he 
rose to the enviable situation in which he closed his 
career. Andrew Fuller, a celebrated Baptist minister. 
and author of some works of merit, in the last century, 
wrought as a peasant till he was twenty years of age, 
Madame de Genlis, whose maiden name was Ducrest de 
St. Aubin, felt the stings of adversity and poverty in her 
youth, and depended on her musical abilities for support, 
till married to the Count de Genlis. Gifford, the late 
distinguished editor of the Quarterly Review, was left 
an orphan at thirteen ; was put to sea a3 a cabin-boy ; 
was afterwards bound to be a shoemaker, and was res- 
cued from his humble fate at twenty years of age, by the 
kendness of Mr. Cokesley, a surgeon: Gifford was so 
atterly poor while a shoemaker, that he could not buy 
paper, and used to work algebraical questions with a 
blunted awl on fragments of leather. The life of this 
meritorious man has been already given in the Journal. 
Gray, the poet, was brought up in great poverty, and 
supported in his education entirely through the extraor- 
dinary exertions of his mother. John Harrison, who re- 
ceived the reward of £20,000 from Parliament, for his 
famous timekeeper, to determine the longitude at sea, 
was the son of a carpenter, and instructed himself in 
meohanics, 


(To be continued.) 


THE PASSING SEASON. 


The active duties of the husbandmen in bringing the 
fruits of the earth to maturity, are now over, and if he 
have been diligent, and been favoured with a beneficent 
climate, success will have crowned his exertions. The 
end of oa eye and beginning of October form the 
most delightful season of the whole year in Great Britain, 
and embrace a happy mixture of the pleasures of summer 
and winter. The air is clear and bracing ; the heat of 
the sun is tempered by a cool breeze proceeding out of 
the west, and sweeping with gentle force over the new 
shorn and deserted fields. The new sweet-scented clover, 
(I speak of Scotland) is perceived to have risen above the 
stubble, and along the long stretching hollows of the fur- 
rows, the hare and its leverets are seen scampering on 
the approach of the sportsman or idle passenger. This 
is the season in which dog and gun are peculiarly busy 
in the copses, or on the sides of the swelling upland and 
hills, where 


The moorcock springs on whirring wings, 
Amang the blooming heather. 


To me, the country never sses such charms as dur- 
ing the fall of the leaf. Neither the freshness of spring, 
nor the warm glow of summer, with its prospect of plenty 
for man and beast, furnish the same feeling of satisfac- 
tory pleasure to the mind as the close of autumnn. Then 
there were hopes and fears ; now, the great object of uni- 
versal expectation is accomplished. The earth has 
yielded her increase ; the homestead of the farmer is 
thickly surrounded with substantial stacks of grain, 
towering, with their pointed peaks, aloft, like so many 
wigwams. Every thing betokens rest, and thesurface of 
nature bespeaks the plenty which lies in store for the con- 
sumption of animated beings. The rural population 
wear, also, an air of settled comfort, as if reflecting with 
gratitude on the bounties of Providence brought to their 
very doors, or within their dwellings. The juvenile pea- 
santry have not been idle in their vocation. Such happy 
days of gleaning have there been forthese few weeks. As 
you walk, of an evening, along the highways, or pursue 
your way through the intersecting pathways, you meet 
troops of youngsters, with perhaps some aged females of 
the loaded with neatly arranged bunches of stalks 
of grain, gathered from the shorn fields. And how sa- 
tisfied are these gleaners witha sheaf or two of corn: 
how thankful they are if they can realize but as much as 
will furnish a homely daily meal for the space of a single 
week, The cottagers, you may likewise notice, have al- 
ready dug up the most of their vegetables, leaving only 
their winter pot-herbs ; and, in a month more, you may 
see their hillocks of potatoe-pits, neatly built and thatched 
for future use. ‘There is certainly a pleasure in casting 
the eye over these signs of rustic wealth ; and, when the 
shades of evening fall around, in seeing, within the lowly 
cottage window, the lighted hearth and the blazing fire 
giving token that the evening meal is in the act of pre- 
paration. 

But, in these rambling observations on ‘ Autumn’s 
pleasant weather,” I am forgetting my usual directions 
to the horticulturist. Let us see what that capital au- 
thority, ‘* Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden,” says on the subject : 


GARDENING FOR OCTOBER. 


“‘Trenclxand prepare borders ana quarters, and trans- 
plant fruit trees against the walls, and standards and 
dwarfs in orchards ; open quarters and borders in the 
fruit garden. Plums and cherries, planted out at this 
time, will make fresh roots during the autumn and milder 
part of the winter, and grow with mueh more vigour 
when headed down in the spring, than those planted out 
a month or more afterwards. Plant out cuttings of 
gooseberries aud currants. In order to keep some of the 
more valuable apples in a perfect state to a late period of 
the season, they should hang till they can be readily de- 
tached from the tree. They should then be placed in 
casks or boxes, as they are gathered, beginning with a 
layer of thoroughly dry pit sand in the bottom, then a 
layer of apples, placed close to each other, then another 
layer of sand, just sufficient to cover the fruit, and no 
more ; and so continuing alternately, till the cask or box 
is full, finishing with a covering of sand. These should 
be placed in the fruit room, where they may remain un- 
disturbed till the others of the same kind, kept on the 
shelves, are nearly done. This method has been prac- 
tised many years ago. 1 have myself, as well as several 
of my friends, adopted it for several years, and found it 
an excellent one. ‘The windows of the fruit-room should 
be furnished with inside shutters, and kept closed, as itis 
found fruit keeps longer and better thus than when ex- 
posed to the light. Plant out strawberries where they 
are finally to remain.” ” 


In the kitchen garden—‘ Transplant cauliflowers and 
early purple broccoli under frames and hand-glasses, 
Plant out cabbages, garlic, rocumbole, and shallots. Tie 
up endive, and earth up cardoms and celery, Lay up 
carrots, potatoes, and red beet, for winter use. Make up 
mushroom beds, which have been omitted the last month. 
Clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and let 
them have the winter's dressing. Where forced aspa- 
ragus is required for use in winter, hot-beds may now 
begin to be made for gathering the first qopja No 


ber or December. 


DREAMING. 


Tne full operation of a gloomy temperament is now 
to be perceived only by looking back to the ages when 
no such correctives as the influence of general intelli- 
gence and public opinion existed. Men then regulated 
their conduct wholly in conformity to portents, dreams, 
and other supposed indications of the will of the gods. 
They did not consider whether their enterprises were such 
as entitled them to the favourable regard of a just Deity; 
but strove, by rivalling each other in the magnificence 
of their offerings and sacrifices, to bribe over to their side 


the rulers of mortal destiny. This is the point to which . 


all superstition tends : when a fanatical gloom has dif« 
fused itself over the whole face of society, the notions of 
right and wrong are lost in the paramount doctrine of 
fatalism ; the fear of retribution is next thrown off, and, 
by degrees, men come to believe that even their gods 
are venal. In our own times, though the stream of civj. 
lization flows pure and strong, there are many portions of 
society which, like the lagoons of a river, are not ke 
in motion at all, or but in a lesser degree, by the energy 
which pours along in the main current. There—among 
isolated individuals and communities —gloomy ideas are 
cherished. There the hypocondriac fancies, that are kept 
in restraint by intercourse with the world, and the dispo- 
sition to which it is even of use to society, as tending ta 
moderate the opposite extreme of reckless levity, luxu- 
riate in their growth, and by degrees overshadow the 
whole faculties of the mind. Regulated only by the 
impulses of a dark superstition, the temper becomes at 
least variable—often habitually sullen ; if bad passions 
are not in every case engendered, the equable flow of the 
benevolent affections is disturbed, and social life is either 
entirely embittered, or its enjoyments are rendered casual 
and precarious. 

_ It is wisely ordered that abrupt turns should some- 
times occur in human affairs, te remind us that they 
are under divine government. But the lessons thus 
conveyed have often been perverted by enthusiasts, 
ever upon the watch to discover what they term parti- 
cular providences, thereby encouraging the unreflecting 
to believe that the Creator bestows upon his works 
only an occasional superintendence. Unusual occur- 
rences, in place of affording examples of deviation 
from the laws of nature, would, if calmly inquired 
into, and properly understood, only bring the unerring 
regularity of these laws more distinctly into view. 
The law of grayity acts with more obvious force in 
precipitating water over the face of a rock, than ia 
making the stream glide smoothly down a gentle slope ; 
but it is, nevertheless, the same law. The power of 
the Governor of the universe is displayed as much in the 
regulation of its minutest, as of its most magnificent ar- 
tangements—as well in things which fall under our daily 
observation, as in those which we witness only once in 
our lives. But we have become familiar with some of 
the modes in which His power is manifested, and these 
we ascribe to the common course of nature ; while ua- 
usual phenomena strike us with astonishment, the first 
impulse of which is to invest them with a miraculous 
character. In walking across the fields, we have been 
so much accustomed to contemplate the harvest as in 
some way indebted to man for the aspect it wears, that 
our thoughts seldom revert to the Prime Mover of all ; 
the wild plants, also, that are well known, attract little 
attention ; but if our walk stretch beyond its usual limits, 
the simplest herb catches our eye; we stop, call our 
companions to admire it, and exclaim, ‘‘ How strange 
it is!” Yeta little reflection should teach us, that it is 
not more strange than those others which, but a short 
time before, we carelessly pronounced to have sprung up 
according to the common course of nature,—it draws its 
nourishment from the soil by a process not more minutely 
adapted to its necessities, Our admization becomes awe 
when we meet with a production not analogous to any 
with which we were before acquainted—we call it, not 
only strange, but miraculous.. Thus, many of the ap- 
pearances of nature, now understood to proceed from 
established laws, were, in former times, viewed with fear 
and trembling, as instances in which the Divine Being 
interrupted the laws of nature, in order to give a demon- 
stration of his power independent of these laws Hence 
the manifold prodigies that appailed the heathen, and 
that long continued to appal Christians. 

But it is not concerning physical objects alone that we 
argue in this incongruous way: A man shall jog on mm the 
ordinary routine of life for years, and, though he acknow- 
ledges in general a superintending providence, yet he 
still looks upon himself as the principal disposer of the 
affairs around him; but when some sudden and unex- 
pected change comes, that interrupts his plans, and 
makes it wens a plain to him that he has met the 
complete controul of his own fortunes, he says, *‘ The 
hand of God is here!’ as if that thing, and no other, 
happened under the superintendence of the Deity. 
Another man shall go on forming schemes and pursuing 
trains of reasoning from day to day, and never think 
more of the matter than if he were driving round a wheel 
framed by his own hands ; while, if he be agitated by a 
nightly vision, he employs much consideration to dessr- 
mine by intercourse with what angel, malignant or be- 
nigo, his sleep was troubled; he takes to himself the 
whole credit of the sound and perfect exercise of his 
faculties; but, when their operations are irregular and 
inefficient, he must needs have it that a being of greater 


“d power and knowledge than himself has had the manage- 
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ment of them—into conclusions so contradictory are we 
betrayed by the propensity to wonder, which saves the 
trouble of reflection and examination im the mean time, 
but surrounds simple things with an intrenchment of 
perplexities, which it takes many ages for the slow axe of 


reason to clear away. 

Persons truly devout, perhaps, but deficient in sound 
judgment, have contributed not a little to bring to full 
growth the seeds of superstition, for which, as we have 

ust seen, the human mind affords a soil so favourable. 
f the detection of a crime follow a dream, for example, 
such persons are fond of remarking, that, though the 
guilty may escape for a time, the eye of a just God is 
upon him, and, where human means fail, will bring the 
wickedness to light in his own good time and way ; and 
if an explanation be offered which does away with the 
idea of superoatural interpositions, they call it an attempt 
to weaken the force of the warning. far, however, is 
this from being the case, that the warning is greatly 
strengthened when it can be shewn that guilt has been 
discovered without any departure from the usual coursc 
brought to light by what a to be supernatu 
means as to a in the and 
if any single instance were added to the rest, it would 
not much increase their weight: but when we see 
it ordered, in the common course of human affairs, that 
vice almost invariably draws after it its own punishment, 
the effect of such a conviction in repressing crime must 
be very powerful. Here, then, is an arrangement which 
imposes a continual check upon the evil ions—a 
check which must be weakened as often as the arrange- 
ment is represented to be ineffectual, while the occa- 
sional instances of direct vengeance from Heaven would 
ouly substitute an occasional restraint. [t is as if a 
peaceful nation were separated from a predatory tribe by 
a river known to be unfordable, and some persons, not 
thinking this protection sufficient, were to pro to 
turn its waters from this course, and to supply their 
place by a stream not so large, but with which they 
might frighten their warlike neighbours, by telling them 
that it was liable now and then to overwhelming floods. 
The following is an instance of a crime brought to light 
by a dream,—a particular examination of which will 
more fully elucidate the opinion above expressed :— 

Maria Marten, aged twenty-five, daughter of a mole- 
catcher at Polstead, Suffolk, formed an imprudent con- 
nection with William Corder, son of a neighbouring 
farmer; he frequently visited her at her father’s, and at 
last persuaded her to leave home with him, on the 19th 
of May, 1827, to go to Ipswich to be married. To 
deceive the neighbours, she put on a man’s dress, in- 
tending to resume her own at a place called the Red 
Barn, on the farm belonging to Corder’s mother. It was 
about twelve o'clock at noon when they left her father's, 
Maria going out by one door and Corder by another, to 
avoid attracting attention; and having met some distance 
off, they proceeded together towards the barn. Corder 
had a gun with him, and, before leaving the cottage, 
Maria asked, in the hearing of her mother, “ Is this gun 
loaded, William ?” to which he replied, ‘* Yes.” Some 
days after, Corder came to Polstead alone, and, when 
questioned by the girl’s parents, said the marriages had 
But yet taken place, because he could not bring her 
home without displeasing bis relations, but that he nad 
left her in a place of safety, and hoped to make an 
arrangement f.r the wedding, and for bringing her home 
in six weeks ; he added, that Maria’s sister might wear 
her clothes, for she would not want them again. On 
the mother’s inquiring, some time after, why her daughter 
never wrote, he made the excuse, that she was unac- 
customed to use the pen, and delayed a task which was 
irksome. To the neighbours, who asked what he had done 
with his partner, he answered, that she was in a place 
where he could go to her whenever he liked. Ina short 
time, Corder’s health became impaired, and, in accord- 
ance with real or pretended medical advice, he expressed 
an intention of going abroad. Accordingly, he left home 
in September, having previously shewn great anxiety t 
have the Red Barn well filled, and himself assisted to 
store grain into it. Subsequently to this, letters from 
him were received, both by his own relations, and the 
Martens. In one to the girl’s father, he said she was 
now his wife, and complained, as if by her desire, that 
a letter of her's had not been a d; in anoth 
Jetter, he gave an account of having made at the post- 
office an imvestigation concerning the miscarriage of 
Maria’s letter. These letters of Corder’s shewed that, 
in piace of yorng to the Continent, he had remained in 
London. In the meantime, suspicions began to be en- 
tercained by the young woman's parents,—-Corder’s con- 
duct was so variable, and he made so many pretexts 
without substantiating them. Strange surmises also ran 
among the neighbours, Thomas Marten, Maria’s bro- 
ther, recollected as an unaccountable circumstance, that 
about three o’clock in the afternoon of the day when 
his sivter went off, he had seen Corder walking across a 
field in the direction of the Red Barn, with a pickaxe 
over his shonider, when it was reasonable to suppose he 
should have beea at a distance from that neighbourhood. 
All these things concurred to disturb the family; and 
their alarm was brought to its height by the mother 
dreaming, three successive nights, that her daughter had 
been mardered, and buried in the Red Barn. Upon 
this, she insisted that the floor should be taken up, and 
search made, This was done by the father and others on 
the 1%ch of April, 1424, and a sack was discovered con- 
a female aot so much decayed but that 


marks of violence were i The body was iden- 
tified as that of Maria Marten, by the want of two teeth, 
one on the left side of the upper jaw, and the other on 
the right side of the lower jaw. r had married in 
the interval, and lived apparently happy. He was ap- 
prehended at Ealing, in Essex, condemned upon circum- 
stantial evidence, confessed the murder while in pri 
under sentence, and was executed in Angust, 1828. 

When a story like this is told, the multitude take hold 
of only a part of it. ‘* Here was a horrible murder,” 
they say, ‘* disclosed in a wonderful manaer. A mother 
dreamt that her daughter had been made away with, and 
buried in a particular spot ; and, search being made, the 
remains were found in tbe exact situation pointed out 
in the vision.”" This part of the facts passes from mouth 
to mouth, and is heard every where with superstitious 
amazement. It is true, as far as it goes, but > 
gated with a false inference; for, to say that Corder 
was brought to punishment by supernatural means, pre- 
supposes an absence of all the circumstances which might 
have led to the discovery of his crime in an ordinary 
way. Now, the narrative has purposely been given at 
considerable length to shew that they were all present: 
there were strong grounds for suspicion, so strong that 
the suspicion was not confined to the girl’s own family, 
but was common to them with the neighbours; and the 
dream was nothing else than a repetition of the mother’s 
waking fears. The circumstance of Corder being the 
young woman’s second seducer—the dissatisfaction of his 
friends with the proposed match—his being above her 
tank—were all antecedent presumptions that he would 
avoid the connexion if he could; next followed a train 
of direct presumptions that he had rid himself of 
her claims upon him by desperate means. He con- 
ducted her to a lonely place, the fit scene of a murder, 
having with him a loaded gun, the ready means of per- 
sama 7 it; he was seen afterwards, when he ought to 

ave been at a great distance off, proceeding towards the 
Red Barn with a spade, the necessary implement for 
concealing a deed of blood. And his subsequent con- 
duct added a series of accessary presumptions ; his return 
to the village without his companion ; the vague manner 
in which he accounted for her absence ; his departure 
from the neighbourhood ; the precaution of filling the 
barn with grain; the inconsistency of his remaining in 
London after pretending that it was necessary forhis health 
to proceed to the Continent; the pretences by which he 
pl cl | when the parents were not pressing him, 
to make them believe he was married to their daughter, 
while if it had been the case, the proof might have been 
given without any effort. All this formed a body of evi- 
dence so conclusive, that a magistrate, if-it had been laid 
before him, would immediately have issued a warrant for 
the apprehension of Corder. It may appear surprising 
that the parents should have so long remained insensible 
to the force of such pregnant suspicions ; but some are 
so little accustomed to exercise their judgment, that con- 
viction cannot be produced in their minds, until im- 
pressed by the vivid touches of imagination. Where the 
obtuseness of the one faculty, however, is extreme, the 
operation of the other is ney active—a law of 
nature which leaves the evil-doer no security from pro- 
tection, whether his practices be carried on against the 
intelligent or the ignorant portion of the communily. 

The dream just detailed was, without doubt, the imme- 
diate cause of the murder being discovered ; but then 
the dream, instead of having a miraculous origin, was 
the natural consequence of the mother’s fears: the dis- 
covery therefore took place as much according to the 
ordinary course of events as if no dream had intervened. 
The same sort of explanation is applicable to another set 
of dreams, through which it is sometimes alleged that 
innocent ns have been miraculously d from 
impending danger, though the parties might, for the most 
part, have hit upon the necessary precautions equally 
well without a dream, if they had attended to the sug- 
gestions of ordinary prudence. ‘This will be made suffi- 
ciently obvious by the following instance :— 

In Queen Mary’s time, Mr. John Rough, a Scotsman, 
the minister, and Cutbert Symson the deacon, of a 
secret congregation of Protestants in London, were burnt 
in Smithfield, Rough on the 22d of December, 1557, 
and Symson, on the 28th of March, 1558, both haviag 
been apprehended, in consequence of the information of 
a pretended friend, on the third Sunday of Advent, in 
the first .nentioned year. ‘‘ The Friday, at night,” says 
Fox, in his Acts and Monuments of Martyrs, vol. ii. 

. 1843, edit. 1610, ** before maister Rough was taken, 
ing in his bed, he dreamt that he saw two of the guard 
leading Cutbert Symson, and that he had the book 
about him, wherein were written the names of all 
them which were of the congregation; whereupon, 
being sore troubled, he a , and called his wife, 
saying, ‘Kate, strike light; for | am much troubled 
with my brother Cutbert this night. When she had 
so done, he gave himself to read in hia book awhile, 
and then, feeling sleep to come upon him, he put out the 
candle, and so gave himself again to rest. Being asleep, 
he dreamt the like dream again, and, awaked therewith, 
he said, ‘O Kate, my brother Cutbert is gone !’ so they 
lighted a candle again, and rose. And as the said Mr. 
Rough was making him ready 2 to Cuthbert to see how 
he did, in the mean time the said Cutbert came in,with the 
book containing the names and accounts of the congre- 
gation. Whom when Maister Rough had seen, he said, 
* Brother Cutbert, ye are welcome, for I have been sore 


with you this night ;’ and so told him bis dream. After 


he had done so, he willed him to lay the book away froin 


him, and to carry it no more about him: unto which 
Cutbert answered he would not so do; for dreams, he 
said, were but phantasies, and not to be credited. Then 
Mr. Rough straitly c 
to do it; whereupon the said Cutbert took such notes 


him, in the name of the Lord, 
out of the book as he had willed him to do, and immed 


= left the book with Mr. Rough’s wife.” 
I 


there had been no reason to fear either that S 

» or that the book, if found upon 
him, would involve others in his misfortune, it might 
have been plausibly alleged, that Mr. Rough’s dream 
was a miraculous warning from Heaven ; but when the 
Protestants daily saw victims dragged to the stake, and 
lived in constant alarm on their own account, not much 
reflection was to shew the danger of any one 
of them, but especially an office-bearer, so much more 
exposed than others to the risk of being seized, keeping 
in his house, or carrying about his person, a Est of his 
brethren. The only matter of surprise, in this case, is, 
not that the dream took place, but that a practice so un- 
advised as that which caused the dream, should have 
been persisted in by persons whom, from the situation 
they — and the difficulty of the times, one would 
expect to have been not deficient in discretion. 

In both of these instances, the dream was evidently 
suggested by a train of thought which the circumstances 
in which the parties were placed unavoidably forced upon 
them. They were no fa miraculous, therefore, than 
any of the other ordinary operations of the mind. Let 
us not, however, be pars le, seorate on this subject. So 
far from refusing to admit that human affairs are con- 
trolled by a superintending Providence, we would have 
people acknowledge its constant presence in ALL, and 
not by describing a few rarticuLar cases as miraculous 
induce a belief that it is only casuat. Nor, by limitin, 
the number of miracles to those that are undeniably such, 


do we apprehend that the evidences of divine power are 


in the least diminished. On the contrary, the mainte- 
nance of the laws which regulate the universe, demon. 


strate the presence of all-sufficient wisdom much more 
clearly than an occasional interruption of these laws, or 
deviation from them, The feeding of the Israelites in 


the wilderness with manna from heaven, was a great and 
undoubted act of benevolent omnipotence ; t how 


much greater is the sustaining of the myriads of human 
beings who have existed upon the face of the globe before 
and after that time, by a system ensuring the periodical 
renewal of the fruits of the earth, so that a few handfuls 
of scattered seed multiply to an extraordinary degree, 
and the “‘ fields stand so thick with corn that they laugh 
and sing!” 


FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 


The way in which this noted bully forced his way 
into Brookes’s Club was truly ludicrous. He applied 
to Admiral Keith Stewart, to propose him as a can- 
didate; and the worthy admiral well kuowing that 
he must fight or comply with his request, chose the 
latter alternative. Accordingly, on the night in 
which the balloting was to take place, (which was 


only a mere form in this case, for even Keith Stew- 
art himself had resolved to blackball him,) the duel- 


list accompanied the admiral to St. James’s street, 


and waited in the room below whilst the suffrages 
were taken, in order to know the issue. 


The ballot was soon over ; for, without hesitation, 


each member threw a black ball : and when the scru- 
tiny took place, the company were not a little ama- 
zed, to find not even one white one among the 
number. 
carried nem. con., the grand affair now was, as to 
which of the members had the hardihood to announce 


However, the point of rejection being 


the same to the expectant candidate. No one would 


undertake the office ; for the announcement was sure 
to produce a challenge; and a duel with Fighting 


Fitzgerald had, in almost every case, been fatal to 


his opponent. The general opinion, however, was, 


that the proposer, Admiral Stewart, should convey 


the intelligence, and that in as polite terms as pos- 
sible; but the admiral, who was certainly, on all 


occasions, a very gallant officer, was not inclined to 
go on any such embassy. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said he; “I proposed the 
fellow, because I knew you would not admit him ; 
but I have no inclination to risk my life against 
that of a madman.” 

‘¢ But, admiral,” replied the Duke of Devonshire, 
“there being no white ball in the box, he must know 
that you have blackballed him, as well as the rest; 
and he is sure to call you out, at all events.” 

This was a poser for the poor admiral, who sat 
silent for a few seconds, amidst the half suppressed 
titter of the members. At length, joining in the 
laugh against himself, he exclaimed,—* Upon my 
soul, a pleasant joke I’ve gotinto. Hang the fel- 
low. No matter: I wou’t go. Let the waiter tel! 
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him there was one black ball; and that his name. 
must be put up again, if he wishes it.” 

This plan appeared so judicious, that all con- 

eurred in its propriety. Accordingly, the waiter was 
in a few minutes after despatched on the mission. 
- In the meantime, Mr. Fitzgerald shewed evident 
symptoms of impatience, at being kept so long from 
his “ dear friends” above stairs, and frequently rang 
the bell, to know the state of the poll. On the first 
occasion, he thus addressed the waiter who answered 
his summons,—“ Come here, my tight little fellow; 
Do you know if I am chose yet?” 

“T really can’t say, Sir,” replied the man; 
‘unin 

“ There's a nice little man. Be quick, d’ye see; 
and I'll give ye sixpence, when you come with the 
good news.” 

Away went the little man; but he was in no 
hurry to come back ; for he, as well as his fellows, 
were sufficiently aware of Fitzgerald’s violent temper, 
and wished to come in contact with him as seldom 
as possible. 

The bell rang again; and to another waiter the 
impatient candidate put the same question :—* Am 
I chose yet, waither?” 

« The balloting is not over yet, Sir,” replied the 
man. 

“ Not over yet!” exclaimed Fitzgerald; “ but, 
sure, there is no use for balloting at all, when my 
dear friends are all unanimous for me to come in. 
Run, my man, and let me know how they are getting 
on.” 


After the lapse of another quarter of an hour, the 
bell was rung so violently, as to produce a contest 
among the poor servants, as to whose turn it was 
next to visit the lion in his den; and Mr. Brookes, 
seeing no alternative but resolution, took the mes- 
sage boo the waiter, who was descending the stair- 
case, and boldly entered the room, with a coffee 
equi in his hand. “ Did you call for coffee, 
Sir?” said Mr. Brookes, smartly. 

“ Confound your coffee, Sir! and you too:” an- 
swered Mr. Fitzgerald, in a voice which made the 
host’s blood curdle in his veins. “I want to know, 
Sur, and that without one moment’s delay, Sur, if 
I'm chose yet?” 

“ Oh, Sir,” replied Mr. Brookes, who trembled 
from head to foot, but attempted to smile away the 
appearance of fear; “I beg your pardon, Sir; but 
1 was just coming to announce to you, Sir,—with 
Admiral Stewart’s compliments, Sir,—that, unfor- 
tunately, there was one black ball in the box, Sir; 
and, consequently, by the rules of the club, Sir, no 
tandidate can be admitted without a new election, 
Sir, which cannot take place, by the standing regu- 
lations of the club, Sir, until one month from this 
time, Sir.” 

During this address, Fitzgerald’s irascibility ap- 
peared to undergo considerable mollification ; and 
at its conclusion, the terrified landlord was not a 
little surprised and pleased to find his guest shake 
him by the hand, which he squeezed heartily between 
his two, saying—my dear Mr. Brookes, I’m chose ! 
and I give you much joy; for I warrant, ye'll find 
me the best customer in your house. But there 
must be a small matter of mistake in my election; 
and as I should not wish to be so ungenteel, as to 
take my sate among my dear friends above stairs, 
until that mistake is directified, you'll just step uP 
and make my compliments to the gentlemen, an 
siy, as it is only a mistake of one black ball, they 
will be so good as to waive all ceremony on my 
account, ne prodeed to re-elect their humble ser- 
vant without any more delay at all. So now, my 
dear Mr. Brookes, you may put down the coffee ; 
and I'll be drinking it while the new election is 
going on.” 

Away went Mr. Brookes, glad enough to escape 
with whole bones, for this time at least. On an- 
nouncing the purport of his errand to the assembly 
above stairs, many of the members were panic- 
struck; for they clearly forsaw, that some en 
able circumstance was likely to be the finale of the 
farce which they had been playing. Mr. Brookes 
stood silent for some minutes, waiting for an an- 
swer; while several of the members whispered and 
laughed in groups, at the ludicrous figure which 
they all cut. At tength, the Earl of March, (after- 
wards Duke of Queensberry,) said aloud,—* Try 
the effect of two black balls. D—n his Irish im- 


udence; if two balls don’t take effect upon him, 

don’t know what will. This proposition met with 
unanimous approbation, and Mr. Brookes was order- 
ed to communicate accordingly. 


rose hastily from his chair, and seizing him by the 
hand, eagerly inquired,—* Have they elected me 
right, now, Mr. Brookes. 

“I hope no offence, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said the 
landlord ; “ but I am sorry to inform you, that the 
result of the second balloting is, that two black balls 
were dropped in, Sir” 

“ Oh, then,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, “ there’s now 
two mistakes, instead of one. Go back, my dear 
friend, and tell the honourable members, that it is a 
very uncivil thing to keep a gentleman waiting be- 
low stairs, with no one to keep him company but 
himself; whilst they are enjoying Sena with 
their champaigne, and their cards, and their tokay 
up above. Tell them to try again, and I hope they 
will have better luck this time, and make no more 
mistake, because it's getting late, and I won’t be 
chose to-night at all. So, now, Mr. Brookes, be off 
with yours2If, and ave the door open till [ see what 
dispatch ycu’ll make.” 

Away went Mr. Brookes, for the last time. On 
announcing his unwelcome errand, every one saw 
the palliative measures only prolonged the dilemma; 
and General [Fitzpatrick proposed that Brookes 
should tel] him, *‘ His cause was hopeless, for that 
he was blackballed ali over, from head to foot, and 
it was hoped by all the members that Mr. Fitzgerald 
would not persist in thrusting himself into society 
where his company was declined ” 


This message, it was generally believed, would 
prove a sickener, as it certainly would lave done to 
any other candidate under similar circumstances. 
Not so, however, to Fitzgerald, who no sooner heard 
the purport of it than he exclaimed, “Oh, I per- 
ceive it is a mistake altogether, Mr. Brookes, and I 
must see to the rectifying of it myself; there’s no- 
thing like daling with principals, and so I'l] step up 
at once, and put the thing to rights without any 
more unnecessary delay.” 

In spite of Mr. Brookes’s remonstrance that his 
entrance into the club-room was against all rule and 
etiquette, Fitzgerald found his way up stairs, 
threatening to throw the landlord over the banister 
for endeavouring to stop him. He entered the 
room without any farther ceremony than a bow; 
saying to the members, who indignantly rose up at 
this most unexpected intrusion, “ Your servant, 
gentleman! |] beg you will be sated.” 


Walking up to the fire-place, he thus addressed 
Admiral Stewart:—“So my dear Admiral, Mr. 
Brookes informs me that | have been elected three 
times.” 

“ You have been ballotted for, Mr. Fitzgerald; 
but I am sorry to say you have not been chosen,” 
said Stewart. 

“Well then,” replied the duellist, “did you 
black ball me?” 

“ Why, good Sir,” answered the Admiral, ‘ how 
could you suppose such a thing !” 


“Oh, I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow; 
I only want to know who it was that dropped the 
black balls in by accident, as it were,” 


Fitzgerald now went up to each individual mem- 
ber, and put the question seriatim,—* Did you 
black ball me, sur?”—until he made the round of 
the whole club; and it may well be supposed that 
in every case he obtained a similar answer to that of 
the Admiral. When he had finished his inqui- 
sition, he thus addressed the whole body, who 
preserved as dead and dread asilence as the urchins 
at a parish school do on a Saturday, when the peda- 
gogue orders half a score of them to be horsed for 
neglecting their catechism, which they have to 
repeat to the parson on Sunday :—‘t You see, gen- 
tlemen, that as none of ye have blackballed me 1 
must be chose; and it is Misther Brookes that has 
made the mistake. But I was convinced of it from 
the beginnings; and I am only sorry that so much 
time has been lost as to prevent honourable gentle- 
men from enjoying each other’s good company sooner. 
Waither! come here you raskal, and bring mea 
bottle of champaigne, till I drink long life to the 
club, and wish them joy of their unanimous election 


of a rael gentleman by father and mother, and—” 
This part of Fitzgerald’s address excited the risible 
meses of every one present; but he soon restored 
them to their former lugubrious position by casting 
around him a ferocious look, and saying, 1m a voice 
like thunder,—*“ And who never mi his man '— 
Go for the champaigne, waither ; and d’ye hear, sur, 
tell your masthur, Masthur Brookes that is, not to 
make anymore mistakes about black balls ; for 
though it is below a gentleman to call him out, I will 
es ! 


Un re-entering the waiting room, Mr. Fitzgerald 


The members now saw there was nothing for it but to 
send the intruder to Coventry, which they appeared to 
do by tacit agreement ; for when Admiral Stewart de- 

rted, which he did almost immediately, Mr. Fitzgerald 
‘ound himself completely cut by all ‘* his dear friends.” 
The gentlemen now formed themselves into groups at 
the several whist tables; and no one chose to reply to 
his observations, nor to return even a nod to the toasts 
and healths which he drank whilst discussing bottles of 
the sparkling liquor, which the terrified waiter placed 
before him in succession. At length, finding that no one 
would communicate with him in either kind,—eithér for 
drinking or for fighting,—he arose, and making a low 
bow, took his leave as follows :— 

** Gentlemen, I bid you all good vight; I am very 
glad to find ye so sociable ; I'll take care to come earher 
next night, and we’ll have a little more of it.” 


The departure of this bully was a relief to every 
one present ; for the restraint caused by his vapouring 
and insolent behaviour was most intolerable. ‘The con- 
versation immediately became general ; and it was 
unanimously agreed that half-a-dozen stout constables 
should be in waiting the next evening, to lay lim by the 
heels, and bear him off to the watch-house, if he attempted 
again to intrude. Of some such measure Fitzgerald 
seemed to be aware; for he never shewed himself at- 
Brookes’s again, though he boasted everywhere that he 
had been unanimously chosen a member of the club! 


The writer trusts that none of his readers are impressed 
with the idea, that want of personal courage on the part 
of any member contributed 1n the smallest degree to pre- 
vent Fitzgerald from being kicked out of the society into 
which he had so unwarrantably thrust himself; more 
particularly when he considers that the whole affair was 
so eccentric as to create mirth, rather than a desire to 
effect chastisement; and that many, particularly the 
junior members, had no small curiosity to witness the 
termination of an adventure so impudently and so lud:- 
crously carried on, But, these considerations apait, it 
is not te be supposed, that men whose courage ou ordinary 
occasions might easily be “ screwed up to the sticking 
point,” shouid be very ready, as Admiral Stewart ex- 
pressed it, ‘to risk their lives against that of a madman.” 
Moreover, in additisn to the well-founded and rational 
dislike which many men have to duelling, family con- 
siderations, and a natural ieve of life, was sufficient to 
deter any man of sense from encountering the fighting 
Fitzgerald, either with sword or pistc! ; for, being really 
a good swordsman and marksman, and teing accounted 
almost invulnerab‘e in his own person, the resu!t of a com- 
bat with him ceased to be an affair of chance, but amounted 
to a dead certainty. Is it surprising then, that no gen- 
tleman should have had the hardihood to espouse th: 
cause of all, by throwing away his own life on the des 
perate chance of overcoming a professed bully ? 


To the foregoing account of the notorious Fitzgerald, 
given in the work entitled ‘** the Clubs of London,” we 
may add, that, at a subsequent period, he fought a duel, 
as ithappened, with swords, when he was fully detected 
in wearing armour beneath his clothes, which accounted 
at once for his extraordinary boldness. This discove: 
blasted his reputation,—he betook himself to awe 4 
where, with a band of associates, he way-laid and shota 
gentleman in cold blood ; he resisted all civil force in 
capturing him; his house was at last seized by a military 
party, after a regular bombardment; he was taken, 
tried, and condemued ; and finished his atrocious career, 
in the cowardly and most miserable plight, on the com- 
mon gallows. 


GIPSIES, THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE IN EUROPE. 


In 1400, the Gipsies abounded in Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Macedonia, and, shortly afterwards, were found scattered 
through all the provinces of Italy, where the superstitious 
believed that the penance of wandering about for a term of 
seven years had been imposed on them by some supernatural 
agency. Here they were known by the appellation of Zinga- 
ni or Zingari, and, in Saxony, in the year 1417, they were called 
“ Zigeni, or Zigeuni.” Aventine, too, mentions the'r arrival 
in Bavaria in 1411, and they then spread through Flanders and 
France, in which countries they were called Egyptians and 
Bohemians. In Spain, about the same period, they were term-d 
Gittanos ; and, shortly subsequent to this, they appeared in 
England under the name of Gipsies. 


QUARRELLING OVER DRINK. 


Two generations have scarcely elapsed since the custom of 
drinking deep, and taking deadly revenge for slight offences, 
produced very tragical events on the border, to which the 
custom of going armed to festive meetings contributed not a 
little. A minstrel who flourished about 1720, and is often 
talked of by the old people, happened to be performing before 
one of these parties, when they betook themselves to their 
swords. The cautious musician, accustomed to such scenes, 
dived beneath the table. A moment after, a man’s hands 
struck off with a back-sword, fell beside him. The minstrel 
secured it carefully in his pocket, as he would have done any 
other loose moveable; sagely observing, that “ the owner 
would miss it next morning.” It is remarked of the inha- 
bitants of Tweeddale, that they were exempt from this vicious 
practice of shedding blood at their orgies. !t is said in praise 
of the inhabitants of that district, that, “ when they fall in 
the humour of good fellowship, they use it as a cement and 
bond of society, and not to ferment revenge, quarrels, and 
murders, which is usual in other courtries.”” 
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Column for Mothers. 


family, we are furnished with much valuable 
the work entitled ‘* Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young 


particularly recommend to the perusal of our matronly readers. 
Having Son occasionally asked to give some details of this 
nature, we take the liberty of quoting from Mrs. Parkes, who, 
we are ed, will be 
adviser. 

“ It 18 a very common practice in monthly nurses,” (says 
the bod cetiny “to keep an infant from its mother’s milk for 
two or three days after its birth: this is equally bad for the 
parent and child. The first milk which the child draws out, 
acts asa purgative upon it, while its suckling keeps the parent’s 
breast soft and pliable, and brings the milk into the proper 
channel. For these reasons, the infant should be placed at 
the breast three or four times after its birth; and this should 
be repeated as often as the mother’s strength will permit it. 
When, however, there is a strong inflammatory disposition in 
the mother, the early application of the child to the breast is 
insufficient to keep down the milk, and sore nipples is the con- 
sequence. Ifa lady is to suckle her infant, the sooner it is 
applied to the breast the less chance there is of the nipples be- 
coming sore; but, in some constitutions, this will occur in 
spite of every precaution. In washing an infant during the 
month, the water should be tepid; for water either too cold 
or too hot is equally injurious. The whole body of the infant, 
with the exception of the head, should be immersed in the 
water, when it is washed. The nurse should, in the morning, 
have in readiness a basin of tepid water, a very soft sponge, 
and a fine soft towel. On her right hand should stand her 
basket, in which should be laid her dust bag, containing pow- 
dered starch, a clean flannel band, and, in proper order be- 
neath, all the other articles she will require in dressing the 
baby. The head, face, and throat, are then to be washed with 
the sponge, and to be dried with a soft linen towel. The starch 
powder may be used in those parts which appear at al! tender, 
or likely to become chafed. Drying the skin well, when it 
has been wetted, is the best mode to prevent soreness. A 
careful nurse will endeavour to guard the organs of sense from 
any injury; such as exposing the eyes to a strong glare of 

t, or the ears uncovered to currents of air. 


“ At the end of,the month, or even before that time, if the 
weather and other circumstances permit, gentle exercise is 
very desirable for the lying-in-lady, and particularly if she 
suckle her baby ; because whatever tends to give her health 
and strength, will render her better able to perform that im- 
portant duty. The office of suckling is, I am very sorry to say, 
considered by many mothers as troublesome and irksome, and 
as depriving them of that freedom which is valuable to them 
for the purpose of amusement and dissipation. Unless awoman 
can resolve to give herself up in a great measure to the per- 
formance of this duty, conforming her habits, as much as the 
circumstances in which she is placed will permit, so as to en- 
able her to discharge it in a manner beneficial at once to her 
baby and to herself, she had better abandon it altogether, and 
leave the maternal office to be supplied by a kind nurse. 
Thus, late hours, much dancing, frequent and long absence 
from her oursling, would render her a bad nurse; and conse- 
quently, her child would be puny and delicate, In most cases 
health is promoted, and sometimes established by suckling ; 
and, in many instances, constitutional diseases have been 
checked, if not entirely subdued, by it. This is certainly a 
strong argument in favour of the practice, life being a blessing 
to the healthy, but a burden to the diseased; yet still more 
powerful inducements to maternal affections and solicitude 
are to be drawn from the hopes of securing, not only present 
health to our offspring, but in establishing in them sound and 
vigorous constitutions, which can scarcely be done by any 
less natural means of rearing them. 

“ The cry of an infant ought never to be disregarded, as itis 
Nature’s voice, which speaks of some pain or suffering. Cries, 
however, are of different kinds: for example, that of hunger 
may be soon known ; it is short and wrangling; but when the 
cry is a continued one, and the legs are drawn up, there must 
be pain. In such a case as this, the breast must be adminis- 
tered until the pain be removed. Warm bathing, gentle fric- 
tion on the bowels, examination of the clothes, to ascertain 
whether any ligature is drawn too tight, should be first tried, 
and if the infant still appear to be in pain, a gentle aperient 
medicine should be administered. Powerful medicines should 
be given only by the advice of the medical attendant. The 
Aiccough in young infants may be stopped either by a little 
finely powdered sugar laid on the tongue, or by putting the 
child to the breast for a f-w minutes. If the chests of infants 
are well covered, they will not be very liable to hiccough, as 
it is often caused by cold air affecting that part. 

“ The time of weaning an infant depends so much upon 
circumstances, that no fixed period for so doing can be assign- 
ed. Sometimes achild may be healthy and thriving, while its 
parent or nurse is weakly and delicate; in which case the 
welfare of both requires the weaning to take place at a very 
carly period; but if, on the contrary, the child be delicate, and 
the parent vigorous, it may be advisable to continue the 
suckling even for an unusual period. When nothing, however, 
exists to demand a deviation from what is common, a child 
may geperally be weaned without suffering inconvenience, at 
seven, eight, or nine months. Care should be taken not to 
begin weaning an infant when there are any untoward symp- 
toms of dentition. Ip every case, weaning should be effected 
by degrees; and this not more on aceount of the infant than 
of the mother. Three or four weeks should be devoted to the 
accomplishment of this point. 

“ As soon as the child's strength will permit, it should be in 

mtle motion almost the whole of the day, excepting during 

intervals necessary for its sleep and nourishment. A child 
of four months old should begin to spring in its nurse's arms ; 
to crow at the objects which attract its attention, and to grasp, 
though with imperfect vision, at the things beyond its reach. 
Bat how often have * seen the reverse ! and have wished to have 
taken from the dull and indifferent nurse the little being that 
has hung heavily upon her arms, while it looked around it 
with vacant stupidity. 

Children, unless they are ill, are generally ready to be pleased, 
particularly if they have not been permitted, by the neglect 
of their comfort, and for want of suitable amusement, to ac- 
quire the habit of fretful crying, which, besides being painful 
to hear, is most likely to end in forming a temper of confirmed 
fretfulness and discontent. It is an excellent art in a nurse- 
maidéto accustom children to amuse and occupy themselves, 
an art equally conducive to her comfort and their benefit. If 
she thus preserve their good temper and her own, she will not 
find them often refractory.” Our accomplished authoress 
might here have added, that the plan of cramming children 
with food, or the fully worse practice of frightening them with 
looks or stories of a horrifying tendency, for the purpose of 
quieting them, are, to the last degree, improper, and should 
moeet with the instantaneous reprobation of every sensible 
mother. Farther observations on the bringing up of children 
maust be deft till another opportunity. 
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THE LAST WOLVES OF MORAY. 


The last wolves existing in this district had their den ina 
deep sandy ravine, under the Knock of Bre-Moray, a lofty 
mountain near the centre of the shire, near the source of the 
Burn of Newton. Two brothers, residing at the little place 
of Falkirk, boldly undertook to watch the old ones out, and 
to kill their: young; and, as every one had suffered more or 
less from their depredations, the excitement to learn the re- 
sult of so perilous an enterprize was universal. Having seen 
the parent animals quit their den in search of prey, the one 
brother stationed himself as a sentinel to give the alarm in 
case the wolves should return, whilst the other threw off his 
plaid, and armed with his dirk alone, crawled in to dispatch 
the cubs. He had not been long in the den when the wolves 
where seen by the watchman hastening back to the ravine. 
A sudden panic seized the wretched man, and he fled without 
giving the promised warning, and never stopped till he crossed 
the Divie, two miles off. There, conscience-striken for his 
cowardice, he wounded himself in various places with his 
dirk; and, on reaching Falkirk, he told the people, who 
eageily collected to hear the result of the adventure, that the 
wolves had surprised them in the den, that his brother was 
killed, and that he had miraculously escaped, wounded as he 
was. A shout of vengeance rent the air ; and each man, catching 
up whatever weapon he could lay hands on, the whole gather- 
ing set out. determined, at all hazards, to recover the mutilated 
remains of their friend. 

But what was their astonishment, when, on reaching the 
Hill of Bogney, they beheld the mangled and bloody form of 
him whom they supposed dead, dragging itself towards them. 
For a moment they were awed by a superstitious fear; but 
they soon learned the history of his escape. He had foand 
little difficulty in killing the cubs, and he was in the act of 
making his way out, when the mouth of the hole was darken- 
ed, and the she-wolf was upon him. With one lucky thrust 
of his dirk, he despatched her at once; but his contest with 
her grim companion was long and severe; and although he 
fought in that narrow place, and from behind the body of the 
brute he had killed, he was nearly torn to pieces before he 
succeeded in depriving his ferocious enemy of life. The in- 
dignation of the people against the dastard brother, on thus 
beholding his falsehood and cowardice made manifest, knew 
no bounds. They dragged him before the laird, who, on 
hearing the case, adjudged him to be forthwith hanged on the 
summit of the conical hill,—a sentence that was immediately 
put in execution.—Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s Account of the 
Moray Floods. 


MIRKWOOD MERE. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Late, when the autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood Mere’s romantic del! , 
The lake returned, in chasten’d gleam, 
The purple cloud, the golden beam ; 
Reflected in the crystal pool, 

Headland and bank lay fair and cool, 
The weather-tinted rock and tower, 
Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 
So true, so soft, the mirror gave, 

Asif they lay beneath the wave, 

Secure from trouble, toil, and care,— 
A world than earthly world more fair. 
But distant winds began to wake, 

And roused the Genius of the Lake! 
He heard the groaning of the oak, 

And donn’d at once his sable cloak, 

As warrior at the battle cry 

Invests him with his panoply ; 

Then, as the whirlwind nearer press’d, 
Began to shake his foamy crest 

O’er furrow’d brow and blacken’d check, 
And bade his surge in thunder speak. 
In wild and broken eddies whirl’d, 
Flitted that fond ideal world ; 

And to the shore in tumult tost, 

The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 

Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 

I saw the spirit-stirring change! 

As warr’d the wind with wave and wood, 
Upon the ruin’d tower I stood, 

And felt my heart more strangely bound, 
Responsive to the lofty sound. 

While joying in the mighty roar, 

I mourn’d that tranquil scene no more. 
So, on the idle dreams of youth 

Breaks the loud trumpet-call of Tauta, 
Bids each fair vision pass away, 

Like landscape on the Jake that lay ; 

As fair, as flitting, and as frail, 

As that which fled the autumn gale; 
For ever dead to Fancy’s eye 

Be each fair form that glided by; 
While dreams of love, and lady’s charms, 
Give place to honour and to arms! 


THE MONKS OF NEWHALL. 


Most persons will have heard of the hospitality which was 
at one time exercised by the religious houses, prior to the 
Reformation. When the country was in a rude state, the 
monasteries served as a species of inns for the use of weary 
travelle's, with this distinction, that they charged no price 
for their food and lodging. At the Reformation, all this was 
done away, by the monks themselves being reduced to a 
forlorn condition ; yet we have to record a remarkable in- 
stance of a semblance of the old hospitable custom be.og 
continued, and which still continues in feeble operation. On 
the boundary of the counties of Edinburgh and Peebles, and 
lying at the southern base of the Pentland Hills, there was 
once a rich conventual institution of Cistertian Monks. They, 
hada great deal of the adjacent lands in their possession ; 
some of which, till this day, are distinguished as having 
belonged to the Jfonks. Fortunately, this religious body did 
not lavish their ample endowments on improper objects. 
Over a tract of country, of many miles in extent, they were 
alike renowned for their hospitality and piety. They were 
at that time, in this part of Scotland, what the Monks of St. 
Bernard are in own times. Their house was situated in 
the midst of a very wild region, yet far from being reclaimed. 
From the threshold of their monastery, the eye travelled over 
an apparently unlimited bleak morass, indented by ravines 
and hollows,—that wilderness land, a great portion of which 
is known by the name of Pennycuik Moor. To the west, this 
wretched district extended almost as far as the banks of the 
Clyde. For the greater part of the year, the climate here is 
raw and pinching. In the winter it is exceedingly inclement. 
The good Cisterian Monks, it may well be supposed, were 
seldom at a loss for objects whereupon to lavish their hospi- 
tality. At different places they established hospitals, or houses 
of refuge, at which refreshments were freely given to the 
passing traveller, who used them with becoming moderation, 
and warm lodgings for the nicht to persons overtaken by 
fatigue or darkness, in travelling over the waste. Besides 
these hospitals, or inns, there weretwo or three houses in which 
the sick and superanuuated were attended to on a more per- 
manent scale. For the farther security and comfort of the 
traveller, there were crosses reared beside little fonts of water 


On the sides of the thoroughfares, which at once answered as 
deep snows, and as watering-places 
‘or cattle. 
Every “estige is now gone of these edifices, and it is onty in 
the course of agricultural improvement that their sites can be 
accurately pointed out, from the foundations being turned 
up. The names the places likewise fix the locality of 
the institutions of the Cistertians. The modern mansion of 
Newhall is built on the site of the monastery, and different 
places in its neighbourhood are called ’Spital. Thus, there is 
the Fore ’Spital and the Back ’Spital, both now farm stead- 
Likewise Monkhaugh, Monkrig, Monkburn, and one 
place is still named Font-and-Cross. In confirmation of what 
has just been said of the ancient hospitality of the ’Spitals, a 
custom has prevailed, from time out of mind, at the Fore 
*Spital, for giving shelter for a night, to poor wayfarers. An 
outhouse, well furnished with straw, is devoted to this object; 
and many is the occasion that, but for the beneficent, though 
mean, hospitality of the place, the poor beggar would have 
perished in this dismal territory. Few nights pass over, 
indeed, on which some houseless wanderers have not occasion 
to bless the kindly usages of the Monks of Newhall. 


ST. CRISPIN AND THE SHOEMAKERS. 


Cobblers from Crispin boast their public spirit, 
And all are upright, downright men of merit. * 


The most curious relics of the pageants of a past » still 
exhibited in our streets in public processions, ie that of King 
Crispin, and his gaudy retinue. Many of the beholders, how- 
ever, are ignorant of the origin of so remarkable an exhibition, 
which, indeed, is referable to times exceedingly remote. 
Crispin and Crispianus, according to the tradition, were 
brethren, and born at Rome, from which city they travelled 
to Soissons, in France, for the purpose of propagating Chri«- 
tianity, in the year 303. It seems these pious pilgrims were 
of a noble disposition; and, in order that they might not 
be chargeable to others for their maintenance, they excs 
cised the trade of shoemakers, which, it is believed, they 
learned on purpose. Crispin and his brother were unfortu- 
nate in their apostolical career; they were seized by the 
governor of Soissons, and were inhumanly beheaded. In 
consequence of their piety, and the nature of their profession, 
they were hence chosen to be the titular saints of the shoe- 
makers, whose occupation has since been designed as the 
gentle craft. At what period the shoemakers first began to 
form themselves into societies, and to observe the festival ot 
these sainted personages, does not appear ; it is natural enough 
to suppose, that the celebrity of Crispin and Crispianus would 
confer on the day and place of their martyrdom an honour, 
which they who wrought at the same occupation would wish 
to record and celebrate. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
the memory of the above saints is honoured in the city of their 
decollation, where churches, and other religious buildings are 
dedicated to “ St. Crispin,” “ St. Crispin the Greater,” “ St. 
Crispin the Less,” &c. In the Almanack, Crispin’s day is 
marked the 25th of October. In Shakespeare’s speech of 
Henry the Fifth, before the battle of Agincourt, the anniver. 
sary of Crispin is thus noticed :— 

This day is called the feast of Crispian * 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home 

Will stand a-tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian,— 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world. 
Among the various associations who have honoured St. Cris- 
pin, are two pious societies in Paris, (that is to say, if thev 
have not perished amidst the wreck of the religious institu- 
tions in that unhappy city,) with the title of Freres Cordon- 
niers, or brother shoemakers. They were established, by 
authority, about the middle of the sixteenth century; the one 
under the patronage of Crispin, and the other of Crispianus. 

Shoemakers are legally called cordwainers, from Cordovan, 
a town and province in Spain, from whence the leather called 
Cordovan was brought. The Latin appellation of a shoe- 
maker is Suror—a word rendered popular in this country by 
its application in a contemptuous sense to the members of 
this ancient profession. The oldest association of shoemakers 
in Britain, is the Cordwainers’ Company in London, which 
was first associated by Henry the Fourth, in the year 1410, by 
the style of the Cordwainers’ and Cobblers’ Company ; the 
latter appellation not being a term of reproach, as it now is. 
They were afterwards incorporated by the title of ‘* Cord- 
wainers,” alone. In Edinburgh, and, we suppose, every 
Scottish royal burgh, companies of cordwainers were estab- 
lished by the Scottish sovereigns, and remain constituted to 
the present day. 

Although there is little reason to doubt that the story we 
have given of Crispin and Crispi has a fe dation in fact, 
it has been told in a variety of ways; and the shoemakers 
themselves appear to be much more fond of styling Crispin a 
king than a saint ; and in some places they transform him, or 
one of his attendants, into an Indian prince. The pageants 
of Crispin, in modern times, it may be remarked, also vary in 
their character in different places, according, perhaps, to the 
fancy of the members ef the gentle craft. Nowhere are these 
pageants enacted on such a scale of splendour as in Scotland, 
though it is chiefly on great occasions, as was witnessed in 
the celebration of a recent event of national importance, that 
the processions take place. In Edinburgh, a great expense is 
lavished on the dresses of the retinue of office-bearers of the 
prince, who, among other officials, achampion cased in 
armour, and mounted on horseback. 


ANECDOTE OF PITT. 

He received the rudiments of education under the parental 
roof ; and, notwithstanding iis delicate health prevented Lim 
from devoting more than half the usual time to study, his pro- 
gress was so rapid, that Lord Chatham, who a-sisted the Rev. 
Edward Wilson in instructing him, frequently expressed bis 
firm conviction, that the boy would one day increase the gory 
of the name of Pitt; for that he would be the first man in the 
senate, whether in administration or not, and if a minister at 
all, that he would be premicr. One evening, a member of 
parliament proposed taking the Earl's sons to hear an impor- 
tant debate in the House of Commons; but Lord Chath: m 
would only suffer the elder, John, to go; “ for,’”’ said he, “ if 
William hears any arguments of which he does not approve, 
he will rise to controvert them ; and young as he is, he has not 
even in that able assembly many equals in knowledge, Beasun- 
ing, and eloquence! Georgian Era, 
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